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LOSS OF CUBAN MARKET 
TO PINCH U.S. FARMER 


The squeeze on Cuba’s Castro may pinch American farmers. It 
will hit where it hurts most . . . in the pocketbook. 

Cuba has been a big buyer of U.S. farm products. But now Cuba 
is running short of dollars. Sugar quota cut is one reason. Also cut off 
has been Cuba’s big dollar income from U.S. tourists. It means Cuba 
may now be forced to look to non-dollar nations for its major source 
of food supplies. 

Much more than just sugar is involved. Cuba’s imports of U.S. 
farm products, running to around $140 million a year, have made that 
nation U.S. farmers’ sixth largest foreign cash customer. Farmers to 
be affected most are: 

Hog producers—Cuba buys a whopping 52% of our pork exports, 
36% of all lard exported. 

Rice producers—Exports to Cuba account for 25% of all foreign 
sales (at $3-$4 a bag above the going world price). 

Vegetable growers—Two-thirds of our exports of tomatoes go to 
Cuba, 42% of onion exports, 23% of dry beans, 21% of potato exports. 

Corn growers- Pine not a major factor in total income of 
corn growers, Cuba buys 30% of all corn starch exports. 

U.S. growers can’t esee on cashing in through increased acreage. 
There are no immediate plans for sizable expansion of domestic beet 
or sugarcane allotments. Plans are to wait awhile . . . see what happens. 

Sugar isn’t the only reason for declining trade with Cuba. Though 
not generally recognized, Castro for many months has been quietly 
moving away from almost exclusive reliance on U.S. food imports . 
toward increasing Cuban self-sufficiency. Recent events merely have 
brought that into sharper focus. 


Condensed from Farm Business Service, July 16, 1960 
Prepared by National Agricultural Research, Inc., 1616 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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"The dairyman has contributed to opti- 
mum health and human welfare." .. . 


Condensed from Certified Milk Magazine 


Conrad A. Elvehjem, President, 


URING the past 40 or 45 

years we have seen tre- 
mendous developments in the 
field of nutrition, and much of 
this development has centered 
around milk in one way or an- 
other. 


About 1915, we were just be- 
ginmng to see the development of 
a new field of human endeavor— 
the science of nutrition. It was 
during this period that we first 
heard the word “protective” food. 

The terminology was actually 
initiated by Professor McCollum 
when he was at the University of 
Wisconsin. He spoke of milk as a 
“protective” food because it pro- 
tected against ophthalmia. Today 


University of Wisconsin 


we know that the factor involved 
was vitamin A and milk is a very 
rich source of this vitamin. 
Milk was “protective” for 
many other reasons—because of 
its calcium content, its high quali- 
ty protein, and the vitamin which 


later became known as riboflavin. 


In fact, the promotion of opti- 
mum health through adequate 
use of milk was a natural. 


Wholesome Food 

It was easy to transfer some of 
these facts to the public through 
pictures of experimental animals. 
The title came to be known 
“Milk Made the Difference” and 
recently the National Dairy 
Council has remade some of these 


Reprinted by permission from Certified Milk Magazine, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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pictures to tell the same story as 
they did forty years ago. 

Today we use the term whole- 
some food rather than protective 
food. A wholesome food is a pro- 
duct which is sound, clean, fit for 
human consumption, free of any 
objectionable qualities and which 
makes a significant contribution 
to human dietary requirements. 

There is new emphasis on the 
fact that a food makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to human die- 
tary requirements. This immedi- 
ately raises the question—what 
are these requirements? I would 
mention just a few examples to 
emphasize the important part 
that milk has played in basic ex- 
perimentation. 


In the 1920’s anemia was pre- 
valent in growing children and 
farmers were experiencing a seri- 
ous malady in young pigs which 
came to be known as “thumps”. 
Through experimentation with 
milk diets, it was possible to pro- 
duce an anemia in experimental 
animals which was not corrected 
with iron salts alone, but only 
responded when copper was also 


added. 
This finding did much to help 


eliminate the anemia in children 
and it solved an important agri- 
cultural problem. However, more 
significant was the fact that when 
we added iron, copper and also 
manganese to milk, it was possible 
to grow mammals on milk alone 
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through several generations. This 
demonstrated for the first time 
that milk was a complete food in 
all respects except two or three 
minor traces of mineral elements. 

Milk also played an important 
role in elucidating the final facts 
in the vitamin B12 story. For 
many years we tried to produce 
pernicious anemia in the experi- 
mental rat; in fact, we had high 
hopes because we finally reached 
a highly purified diet which we 


were sure contained no anti-per- 





Good farm records are going 
to be more important than ever 
in 1960. 





nicious anemia factor. We had 
used milk diets in an attempt to 
produce a cobalt deficiency in the 
rat. 

Milk contained very small 
quantities of cobalt, but even so, 
a deficiency was not produced. 
Today we know that the small 
amount of cobalt present was 
there as vitamin B12, and only 
very small quantities of this vita- 
min are needed. All of our puri- 
fied diets containing casein sup- 
plied enough vitamin B12 be- 
cause of the tiny qualities pres- 
ent even in highly purified casein. 

Today we know that milk, es- 
pecially cow’s milk, carries small 
quantities of vitamin B12 but 
adequate to supply the needs of 
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all mammals. It is true that the 
milk from different species varies 
somewhat and it has been possible 
to produce pernicious anemia 
when goat’s milk is fed alone. 
Vitamin BI2 

The dairy cow produces vita- 
min B12 within its own digestive 
tract, if adequate cobalt is pres- 
ent in the diet. Since most of the 


food consumed by the cow is de- . 


void of vitamin B12, we certain- 
ly have been fortunate that na- 
ture provided this mechanism for 
producing vitamin B12, not only 
in milk, but also in the liver 
of these animals which a few 
decades ago was used as the only 
source for the treatment of perni- 
cious anemia. 

In another project, after it has 
been clearly demonstrated that 
nicotinic acid or niacin was the 
anti-pellagra factor and that it 
functioned effectively in human 





Examine farm contracts care- 
fully before signing. 





cases of pellagra, some difficulty 
arose when methods developed 
for determining the amount of 
nicotinic acid in common foods. 
It was soon found that those 
foods which had prevented pella- 
gra, such as meat and certain 
vegetables, were high in this vita- 
min and those which allowed the 
development of pellagra such as 
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corn, were low in nicotinic acid. 

However, one serious discrep- 
ancy was soon observed; namely, 
that milk was extremely low in 
this vitamin, and yet Dr. Gold- 
berger had used milk in the 
treatment of human pellagra. In 
fact, milk was so low in this vita- 
min that we wondered how in- 
fants living almost exclusively on 
milk could survive and not de- 
velop pellagra. After several 
years’ work, it was found that the 
explanation was related to the 
fact that the amino acid, trypto- 
phan, can function as nicotinic 
acid in the animal body. Thus 
milk was an effective food be- 
cause it supplied adequate quan- 
tities of tryptophan and therefore 
the need for niacin was not as 
great. 


It is perhaps. unnecessary to 
mention the early studies on Vita- 
min D milk, except for the fact 
that today we take this product 
for granted and give little or no 
consideration to rickets in our 
children. I merely want to add 
that the development of the basic 
findings and the methods of pro- 
ducing and distributing vitamin 
D milk challenged many workers 
and took the cooperation of many 
people. 

During this brief account I 
have alluded to the fact that from 
these studies it became possible to 
determine the daily requirements 
for specific nutrients and to de- 
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velop methods for measuring the 
amount in each food. The actual 
daily requirement for a human 
may vary from two te three hun- 
dred grams of carbohydrate to 
50 to 75 grams of protein down 
to one gram of calcium per day. 


Nutrient Tables 

Even the vitamins that are 
needed in the so-called trace 
amounts vary greatly in the quan- 
tity of need. For example, vita- 
min D is needed in the amount of 
a few thousandths of a milligram 
—while vitamin C is needed to 
the extent of 75 milligrams per 
day. This is a variation of over a 
thousandfold. 

All of this information has be- 
come available during the past 
45 years and has been tabulated 
by the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Coun- 
cil. Anyone can consult these 
tables and find the suggested in- 
take for most of the better known 
nutrients and for individuals of 
different age groups and of dif- 
ferent activities and so on. Tables 
are also available with which one 
can calculate the intake of any or 
all of the individual nutrients 
which any one of us takes in in 
a day or a week. 

The result of research brings 
about change. So with all this 
knowledge of the nutritional re- 
quirements and the composition 
of all foods, it is possible today, 
if necessary and if we wish to do 
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so, to build diets for humans and 
farm animals which are practical- 
ly devoid of milk and milk pro- 
ducts. However, if anyone were 
to sugges this, I think we might 
have greater furor than that now 
brought about by attempts to 
subsidize milk production or to 
help the farmer secure adequate 
income for ais labors. There 
would be tremendous criticism of 
the dairy farmers today if we did 
not have adequate milk products 
to meet the demand. However, at 
present the reverse is true. The 





Good judgement comes from 
experience and experience 
comes from poor judgement. 





national milk production at the 
present time is somewhat over 
126 million pounds per year. 

Fortunately for our farmers, 
the production per cow has in- 
creased and the efficiency of pro- 
duction has also moved upward. 
Although the production of milk 
has increased, our population has 
increased more rapidly and there- 
fore the per capita consumption 
of 700 pounds is considerably less 
than the pre-war levels of 850 
pounds. 


Let us look at this figure a lit- 
tle more closely. The average of 
the two figures is equivalent to 
about a quart of milk per day for 
everyone in this country. Now we 
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realize that this is unevenly dis- 
tributed, both as far as age 
groups are concerned, and as far 
as geographic distribution is con- 
cerned. We also know that this 
includes all dairy products and 
therefore a certain part of the 
quart is consumed as ice cream, 
cheese, and other dairy products. 
But from the nutritional point of 
view this quart supplies the en- 
tire calcium requirement, most of 
the phosphorus requirement, ade- 
quate intake of riboflavin, almost 
sufficient vitamin A, as well as a 
number of the other nutrients. 
To look at it another way, if 
we wanted to live on nothing but 
milk, by fortifying it with a few 
minerals I mentioned earlier, an 
individual of normal activity 
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could get along very nicely on 
four quarts of milk per day. The 
reason for this large intake is due 
to the fact that four quarts are 
needed to supply the energy re- 
quirement. 

The dairy industry has contri- 
buted to optimum health and hu- 
man welfare. It has done so by 
making milk available where 
needed through educational and 
promotional procedures. It has 
not only emphasized the nutri- 
tional qualities, but it has im- 
proved sanitary procedures so 
that milk today is a safe and 
sound food to consume. In other 
words, the dairy industry has con- 
tributed both to the elimination 
of deficiency diseases and infec- 
tive diseases. 








Roughage Can Help Cow Maintain Self, 


Also Produce Milk 


A 1,000 pound dairy cow can eat enough high quality alfalfa to 
maintain herself and produce 19 pounds of 4 percent milk daily. Dr. 
C. J. Wilcox, assistant dairy husbandman with the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, says this fact was learned in recent re- 
search at the Station. 

Roughage can be utilized profitably by calves and young stock. 
The calf rumen is functioning by 20 days after birth, according to 
Dr. Wilcox. He says many calves nibble small amounts of hay even 
before this time. 

The calf need not be treated like a single-stomached animal, as 
was once thought. Dr. Wilcox says roughage plays an important part 
in the Experiment Station calf-raising program which emphasiz-s 
economy. Experiments show that many dairymen should re-evaluate 
their management program. Many are not taking full advantage of 
the ability of the cow to utilize roughage. —University of Florida 








RTIFICIAL breeding may 

be the key to widespread 

use of performance testing to 

step up beef profits for the ranch- 

er and for the feeder. And it may 

result in more of the kind of beef 

housewives have shown they want 
and are willing to pay for. 

The day is coming soon when 
you'll see quite a boost in the 
gaining ability, uniformity and 
quality of cattle which go into 
your feedlot, or which are pro- 
duced by your breeding herd. 
This boost will come because ani- 
mal breeding researchers are 
“pulling all the stops” to do with 
beef what’s already been done 
with broilers, and to some extent 
with hogs. 

This year, more than 20,000 
cows will be artificially bred un- 
der a cooperative program back- 
ed by Armour & Company. Beef 
Cattle Improvement Research 
(BCI) with headquarters in Den- 
ver is working with more than 40 


New Way To Grow 






Better Beef 


For you, artificial insemination may make it pos- 
sible to use the best bulls and produce more top 
beef calves . 


Condensed from Massey-Ferguson Farm Profit 


Charlie Hughes 


ranchers in 12 states to prove 
that artificial breeding is a sound 
way to step-up quality. 

The research program is based 
on the knowledge that certain 
sires are strong in some respects 
and lacking in others. The first 
job, therefore, is to discover bulls 
which are prepotent in superior 
gaining ability, feed efficiency 
and carcass quality —- a one- 
package deal that can be trans- 
mitted to their offspring. The 
next step is to get rapid and wide- 
spread use of these bulls. 

If you wonder why a meat 
packer is “getting into the act,” 
look behind the scenes. Armour, 
like many other packers, is under 
pressure from retail food chain 
dealers to furnish beef which has 
less fat but which is just as tasty 
and tender as ever. The retailers, 
with an eye on self-service appeal, 
are also insisting on beef carcass- 
es with more uniformity in 
weight, conformation and quality. 


Reprinted by permission from 
Massey-Ferguson Farm Profit, 710 North Plankington, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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These retailers know that good 
beef is one of the best magnets 
for drawing customers into their 
stores, and they’re not sparing the 
horses to get it. 

Most beef cattle simply don’t 
come that way. They may look 
alike when they’re bought but 
they don’t cut out alike in the 
packinghouse. Carcass contests 
likewise have demonstrated that, 
time and again. 


It is plain that the packer— 
and also the producer—will have 
to meet these changing demands 
in one way or another. It is 
equally evident that the beef im- 
provement job is too big to 
handle alone. The cattle rancher 
has a lot of facilities and know- 
how that can be pooled with the 
packer’s processing and distribu- 
tion system. 


BCI maintains a stud in which 
some of the best performance or 
progeny-tested bulls in the nation 
are kept. BCI also has access to 
semen from other top-notch bulls 
in production-tested herds. 


Cooperative arrangements are 
made whereby the semen and ar- 
tificial insemination services are 
furnished without charge by BCI. 
The rancher agrees to keep rec- 
ords on calf and dam. At wean- 
ing time, the rancher sells his 
“artificial” steer calves to BCI, 
along with any “artificial” heifer 
calves which he doesn’t need for 
herd replacements. The price 


BETTER BEEF 7 


paid by BCI is based on market 
levels at time of delivery, with 
bonus provisions. 

The calves then are put on a 
feedlot gain test and later slaugh- 
tered. This completes the test to 
see whether the bull can transmit 
all of the good production and 
carcass qualities. 

To help still further, an ex- 
tremely rigorous test for promis- 
ing but unproven young bulls has 
been set up on the C. H. Codding 
and Sons ranch, near Foraker, 
Oklahoma. Called Codding-Ar- 
mour Research, the project pro- 
vides for mating each of these 





Win new friends but keep the 
old. The first are silver; ihe lat- 
ter, gold. 


oan 





bulls to a cow group of 30 head, 
selected for similarity in confor- 
mation and production ability. 
Most of these females are from 
the Coddings’ 1,000-cow Here- 
ford herd, into which no outside 
female blood has been introduced 
for nearly 40 years. This makes 
for remarkable uniformity. Some 
200 purchased Angus heifers, also 
genetically and outwardly simi- 
lar, have recently been added. 
First feeding tests started in 
January this year and will be 
completed in May. Some of the 
bulls will be flunked out on the 
basis of feeding performance. The 
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tests will turn up comparisons on 
weaning weight, feedlot gain and 
carcass qualities. Heifer calves 
eventually will be bred and check- 
ed for mothering ability. ‘The per- 
formance of these offspring will 
determine whether a young bu!l 
can qualify for use in the BCI 
stud in Denver. 

Will artificial breeding work on 
a Western ranch? The ranchers 
in this program are proving that 
it can. They keep the herd in 
small detection pastures during 
the breeding season. Cowboy 
riders go out daily to check for 
cows that are in heat. These are 
then brought into the breeding 
corral. A squeeze chute is used for 
breeding. 

W. M. Smutz, Jr., of BCI ob- 
serves, “From experience to date, 
there is little difference in beef 
cows settled through artificial in- 
semination than through usual 
management.” 

For the rancher participating 
in this breeding improvement re- 
search program there are 10 dis- 
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tinct advantages: 

1. Herd production improve- 
ment through superior sires. 

2. Faster-gaining calves. 

3. Cheaper gains. 

4. Shorter breeding period. 

5. Concentrated calving, to pro- 
duce calves of uniform age and 
size. 

6. Earlier calving, leading to 
heavier calves at weaning time. 

7. More uniform type. 

8. Reduced bull cost. 

9. Useful data on rate of gain, 
feed efficiency and carcass value. 

10. Improved herd manage- 
ment. 

For the first time in history, 
producers and a meat packer are 
cooperating in a broad-scale beef 
cattle breeding program. Doing 
what is needed to meet the new 
consumers’ requirements is a mu- 
tual problem that requires re- 
search and action. In the end, 
the entire beef industry should 
benefit—all the way through the 
rancher, cattle feeder, packer and 
retailer. 





Here are the ways mastitis can be prevented and controlled in 


your herd: 


1. Ask your veterinarian for advice and help. 

2. Spot infected cows as promptly as possible. 

3. Separate infected cows from the rest of the herd. 

4. Always milk infected cows last. In this way the milking ma- 
chine or the milker’s hands will not spread disease to the healthy 
cows. Practice sanitation in every possible way. 

5. Treat infected cows promptly—to save the rest of your herd. 


6. Slaughter infected animals which do not respond to treatment. 








Hybrid Vigor... Fact or Fiction? 


This British study puts the spotlight on cross-breeding . .. 


Condensed from Farmer and Stock Breeder 


H. R. David. on 


HY is it that the bulk of 
farm livestock is cross- 
bred? 

Part of the reason is that many 
farm holdings are not big enough 
to justify the special males and 
females needed for pure breed- 
ing. But a more important reason 
is that most commercial farmers 
believe that cross-bred stock is 
hardier and more thrifty, and so 
more profitable. 

Many scientists believe so too, 
and explain the matter by saying 
that crossing leads to hybrid vigor 
—when they are talking to farm- 
ers—or to heterosis when they are 
talking to each other in their own 
jargon. 

However, the evidence in sup- 
port of hybrid vigor is not cut 
and dried, so the British Society 
of Animal Production took “Some 
Aspects of Cross-breeding” as the 
theme of its winter meeting held 
recently in London. To speak to 
this, it invited two distinguished 
European research workers and 
three from Britain. 


Professor Ivar Johansson from 
Uppsala, Sweden, has devoted a 
lifetime to animal genetics and 
had just returned from a year’s 
study in America. Marked decline 
in fertility and vigor of offspring, 
and the favorable effect on these 
characters of cross-breeding are, 
he said, two different modifica- 
tions of the same underlying caus- 
es. 

In-breeding 

Both depend somehow on the 
changes in heterozygosity which 
occur when these breeding meth- 
ods take place. From a geneticist’s 
point of view in-breeding deter- 
ioration is explained by a de- 
crease in those combinations 
showing overdominance and by 
an impairment of epistasis, i.e., 
the interaction of different genes. 

That theory was apparently 
the correct one in the production 
and utilization of hybrid corn— 
a real commercial winner for 
genetics. But Prof. Johansson 
gave his reasons for thinking that 
it was not a practical approach 


Reprinted by permission from 
Farmer and Stock Breeder, Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, $. E. 1 
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with farm animals. 

The methods known as recur- 
rent selection which have been 
successfully used in big poultry 
establishments for producing “hy- 
brid chicks” were not found to 
be suitable for large animals, as 
their reproductive rate is slow. 

For rotational or criss-cross 
breeding he claimed the advan- 
tages that on average the hybrid 
vigor of the dams made them bet- 
ter mothers than pure-bred fe- 
males, and purchase of pure- 
breds for continued cross-breed- 
ing could be limited to males. 

Professor Johansson having ex- 
plained his views on how hybrid 
vigor affected and would affect 
the practices of pure and cross- 
breeding, Dr. H. P. Donald, Di- 
rector of the Animal Breeding 
Research Organization of the A.- 
R.C., started off on a different 
line. 

The widespread practice of 
cross-breeding, he said, in spite 
of popular opinion, probably owes 
little to hybrid vigor. 

It was not easy, in fact, to ob- 
tain. unequivocal evidence of hy- 
brid vigor from representative 
samples of outbred stock of dif- 
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ferent breeds. Such evidence had 
to come from reciprocal crosses 
made from and compared with 
two or more parental breeds all 
kept under the same conditions. 


An obvious difficulty arose 
from trying to keep stock under 
“the same conditions.” What con- 
ditions, for instance, could be re- 
garded as “the same?” By choos- 
ing the appropriate conditions 
either pure-bred or cross-bred 
could be made to appear super- 
ior. 


After Mr. Ian Mason had des- 
cribed experiments he had seen 
in Australia, Florida and Texas 
on cross-breeding of cattle in 
warm climates, Dr. Alan Robert- 
son opened the general discussion. 

Hybrid vigor, in his view, 
should only be used to define the 
effect where the cross was better 
than the average of the two par- 
ents. Environment had much to 
do with the results which were 
obtained. 


In general, cross-breeding 
could be used more successfully 
with those animals with a rapid 
reproduction rate such as poultry 
and pigs. 





Woodlands have no place in a pasture system. A cow producing 
50 pounds of milk per day will eat up to 150 pounds of forage. She 
can’t get that much out of an acre of woodland in a whole month. 

Take your cows “out of the woods” and give the trees a chance. 
Fit good pastures into a regular rotation system on your cropland. 


Pasturing good land will lower the cost of milk production. 








hin Do Your Pigs Inherit ? 





HEN you pay a big price 
for a boar, it helps to 
have an idea of just how much 
the animal will do for your herd. 
The amount of a trait that a 
good boar can transmit to his off- 
spring is called heritability. 
Amounts of heritability are com- 
monly expressed as a percentage. 
Here are some of the heritabili- 
ty percentages you can expect 
when breeding swine. 





Heritability (percent) 
Length of carcass 60 
Backfat thickness 50 
Size of loin eye area 50 
Percent of primal cuts 50 
Feed efficiency 38 
Growth rate 30 
Litter size 15 





According to the above chart, 
heritability percentages can be 
either quite high or very low. Dif- 
ferences between highly heritable 
traits of hogs are due largely to 
inheritance. But with low herit- 
able traits, the environment often 
becomes most important. 

Litter size, for instance, 


is a 


Your boar plays an important role in the 
production of quality hogs . 


Condensed from Wallaces Farmer 


Newt Hawkinson 


trait with low heritability. The 
size of a litter is determined more 
by feeding and management than 
it is by the boar. 

On the other hand, carcass 
traits have high heritability. Us- 
ing boars with desirable carcass 
traits can improve your herd. 
While feeding and management 
can help the carcass, breeding is 
the biggest factor. 

So when you are selecting a 
boar, keep the traits that are 
highly heritable in mind. Passing 
up a boar with good highly herit- 
able traits just to get one from an 
abnormally large litter might be 
bad judgement. 

After you have used good boars 
for a while, it becomes harder to 
improve your herd as fast. Differ- 
ences between the herd and the 
boars becomes narrower. 

In fact, you want to be careful 
that you don’t hurt your herd by 
using a poor boar. 

Heritability works both ways. 
A poor boar can tear your herd 
down as fast as a good boar will 


build it up. 


Reprinted by permission from Wallaces Farmer, 1912 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 5, lowa 
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Selecting gilts for highly herit- 
able traits will also help you im- 
prove your herd faster. 

As long as the average litter 
size of your herd is satisfactory, 
you can profit by looking for 
traits that depend on heritability. 

Using the backfat probe along 
with adjusted 180-day weights 
will help you to select the meati- 
est best-doing gilts. 

The backfat probe is one of the 
best ways to measure meatiness 
without slaughtering the animal. 
Backfat thickness is directly re- 
lated to the percent of primal 
cuts. 

As the thickness of the backfat 
goes down, the percent of primal 
cuts goes up. Hogs with the least 
backfat are apt to have the high- 
est percent of primal cuts. 

Heritability percentages can al- 
so give you an idea of what a 
boar will do for you. 

Here’s how to use them: 

Suppose you feel your sows are 
carrying too much backfat. To 
help correct this, you go to a 
tested boar sale and buy a good 
animal with only 1.3 inches of 
backfat. 

What will this boar do to the 
backfat thickness of your herd? 

First, you need to know the dif- 
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ference in backfat between your 
herd and the boar. A quick check 
tells you that—the average back- 
fat of your sow herd is about 2.8 
inches. 

The difference between the 
sow’s average backfat (2.8 inch- 
es) and the boar’s backfat (1.3) 
is 1.5 inches. 

Of course, the boar won’t make 
up all the backfat difference in 
one breeding tut he will make a 
significant change. 

To find just how much differ- 
ence the boar will make, you take 
the backfat difference (1.5) and 
multiply it times the percentage 
of backfat heritabiliy, 50 percent. 
The answer is 0.75 inches of 
backfat. 

Then, divide 0.75 by 2 as the 
boar only is half of the herd. This 
gives you an answer of 0.38 inch- 
es of backfat. 

So your pigs will have about 
0.38 of an inch less backfat than 
their mothers due to the breeding 
of the new boar. 

Other heritability factors work 
the same way. Improvement in a 
herd can be observed in a sur- 
prisingly short time. So if you are 
looking for herd improvement, let 
a good boar be your starting 


point. 





Average U. S. production per cow in 1959 was 6,430 lb., an in- 
crease of about 29% over the 5,000 lb. produced per cow in the 
1940’s. While cow numbers declined 18% from 1940 to 1958, total 


milk production has increased 14%. 











Fall Silage Crops 


The kind of job you do at harvest time will de- 





termine whether you should handle your corn 
or sorghum as silage or as grain... 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 
Paul Guyer, and C. W. Nibler, 


Nebraska Coi'ege of Agriculture 


ILAGE can increase the size of 

your farm — it can enable 

you to produce more feed on an 
acre of land. 

If you make and use silage 
wisely you’ll produce more live- 
stock and livestock products from 
your present acreage. But if you 
do a poor job of making and 
feeding silage — if your losses are 
big and your harvesting and feed- 
ing costs are high — you may be 
actually losing money by handling 
your crop this way. In this case, 
you'd be better off harvesting 
your corn or sorghum as grain 
rather than as silage. 

So whether you make or lose 
money by “pickling” your crop 
depends entirely on the kind of 
silage making and feeding job 
you do. 

Advantages of Silage 

There are many advantages to 
using silage in a feeding program 
for ruminant animals — sheep 
and beef and dairy cattle. Some 
of these are: 

1. More nutrients are stored 


and fed per acre when a crop is 
harvested as silage. There are 
three reasons for this. First, the 
whole plant is removed and util- 
ized. Second, there is less har- 
vesting loss. Since the crop is har- 
vested before it is completely ma- 
ture, you get less grain shattering. 
And third, there may be less feed 
wastage. 

2. Silage furnishes high-quali- 
ty succulent feed during any sea- 
son of the year. 

3. Silage can be made when 
weather is not favorable for stor- 
ing dry crops. 

4. Forages that would other- 
wise have low feed value can be 
made into reasonable good feed 
when harvested as silage at the 
proper stage of maturity. 

5. Silage is seldom destroyed by 
fire. 

Limitations Of Silage 

These advantages make silage 
a desirable addition to the feed 
supply. Yet, limitations in mak- 
ing, storing and feeding silage 
must be considered along with 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, 1420 P Street, Lincoln 1, Nebraska 
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these advantages. Some of the 
disadvantages of silage are: 

1. Silage is not a readily sale- 
able feed. It is high in water con- 
tent and therefore expensive to 
move long distances. 

2. Silage must be fed soon after 
exposure to air or it will be ruin- 
ed. 

3. Increased fertilizer costs may 
result from ensiling crops since 
more nutrients are removed from 
the land. Soil denuded in the sil- 
age-making process is more sub- 
ject to wind and water erosion 
and may have a lower water- 
holding capacity than if the crop 
is harvested as grain. 

4. Nutrient losses from surface 
spoilage, fermentation and seep- 
age can be excessive if silage is 
not properly made and stored. 
Fermentation is necessary to pro- 
duce the acids which preserve the 
crop. However, in this fermenta- 
tion process some nutrients are 
lost as gasses. This is the reason 
for the “invisible” losses in silage 
—-which can be quite high in 
some Cases. 

5. Machinery and labor costs of 
harvesting and feeding may be 
high compared to grain, particu- 
larly in some operations. 


These last two disadvantages 
may be largely eliminated by (1) 
careful planning with regard to 
location of silo, feeding methods 
and effective use of silage-making 
by using 


equipment and 


(2) 
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methods which contribute to 
making high-quality silage. 
Making Quality Silage 

Quality silage should have a 
greenish-golden appearance and 
a clean, sharp, pleasant odor. 

Dark brown or moldy silage 
usually indicates insufficient 
packing of a crop ensiled with a 
low moisture content. This can 
result in a musty odor — indicat- 
ing moldy silage — or a burnt 
odor — indicating excessive heat- 
ing. If the silage is wet and soggy 
and has a bitter taste it probably 
contained too much moisture at 
the time it was harvested. 

The four most important fac- 
tors affecting the quality of silage 
are maturity, moisture content, 
length of cut and amount of 
packing. 

Maturity — Stage of growth of 
the forages ensiled will greatly af- 
fect the quality of the silage fed. 
Forage harvested too early will 





The National Safety Council 
reports more fatal farm acci- 
dents occur in the 10-14 age 
group than in an other. 





produce less total digestible nutri- 
ents per acre, may have excessive 
seepage losses and may be less 
palatable than forage harvested 
at the correct stage of maturity. 
Crops harvested too late may 
likewise produce less total digesti- 
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ble nutrients per acre, the mois- 
ture content may be too low for 
proper packing and, as a result, 
excessive losses from spoilage may 
occur. 

The best stage of growth for 
making corn silage is when the 
corn has reached the 50% dent 
stage. At this stage, the three or 
four lower leaves may be dry and 
the chuck is dry 2 to 3 inches 
from the tip of the ear. 

For sorghum silage, the seeds 
should be in the late dough or 
early ripe stage and just a little 
juice should be visible when the 
cane is twisted in your two hands. 

Sudan grass should be ensiled 
when it is well headed or in the 
full bloom stage. 

Soybeans should be cut when 
the pods are filled with green 
seed in the soft dough stage. 


Moisture Content — Moisture 
content of the ensiled crop is im- 
portant for two reasons. First, if 
moisture is too low, excessive top 
spoilage and fermentation usually 
occurs. Secondly, if it’s too high, 
the excess moisture — which con- 
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tains valuable nutrients — will 
seep away and be lost. 

Either of these conditions will 
offset some of the advantages of 
making silage. The most desirable 
moisture content will vary with 
the type of silo used and the kind 
of crop ensiled. Suggested mois- 
ture content for storing silage is 
shown in Table 1. 

If the moisture content of the 
ensiled crop is rather low, the 
drier materials should be stored 
in the bottom of the silo with the 
wettest — or that correct in mois- 
ture content — put on top. Or 
water can be added to the crop 
as it is put in the silo. 

Corn or sorghum with 50% or 
more green leaves should not 
need added moisture. If the 
leaves are dry but the stalk still 
contains juice, as much as 240 
gallons of water may be required 
per ton of silage. In the case of 
corn silage where the stalks are 
dry but not brittle, the additional 
water needed may be as high as 
240 to 360 gallons per ton of for- 
age. 





Table 1. 


Type of silage 


Whole plant corn or sorghum 


Corn or sorghum grain only 


Sudan grass 
Soybeans 


ee enene 


Corn and cob or sorghum heads ...... 


ee 


ee 


Grass, small grains or legumes :....... 


Suggested Moisture Content For Storing Silage 


Kind of silo 


Upright Horizontal 
Aletta 68% 70 % 
saunas 30-35% 30-35% 
(cover well) 
i itiesaa 25-30% 25-30% 
(cover well) 
cia eiiadea 70% 75% 
wistanectets 70% 75% 
il ian 70% 75% 
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Length Of Cut — Length of 
cut is important from two stand- 
points: Ease of packing and pala- 
tability. 

The shorter the cut, the easier 
it is to pack the silage firmly. A 
shorter cut will usually increase 
the palatability of the coarser sil- 
age crops such as corn and sor- 
ghum. Short cuts of ¥ inch will 
permit better packing and should 
make higher quality silage. 

On the other hand, a longer 
cut will make for faster harvest- 
ing and lower power costs. 

Packing — Spoilage and, to 
some extent, fermentation losses 
are the result of exposure of the 
silage to air. Firm packing to ex- 
clude air is necessary if you want 
to keep the extra nutrients you’re 
harvesting by making a crop into 
silage. 

Packing should be done as the 
silo is filled so that the air is re- 
moved rather quickly from the 
stored material. Where crops are 
properly packed fermentation 
takes place rapidly with fewer 
“invisible” losses. 

In horizontal silos, a heavy rub- 
ber-tired wheel tractor will do a 
better job of packing than a craw- 
ler-type tractor. 


Crops For Silage 

It is rather easy to make good 
silage from your corn crop. And 
corn silage makes good feed for 
sheep, dairy cows and beef steers 
and heifers. Although it is also a 
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good feed for beef cows, it’s a 
more expensive feed than hay and 
lower-quality roughages. Preser- 
vatives aren’t needed to make 
good corn silage. 

Either ground ear corn or 
ground shelled corn can be suc- 
cessfully ensiled at from 25 to 
35% moisture. However, upright 
silos are usually recommended in 
order to obtain minimum losses 
of this high-value crop. Reduced 
field losses is the main advantage 
of this type storage of corn grain 
over air dry storage after conven- 
tional harvest. Some tests also 
show increased feeding value 
from this method of storage. 

If the grain is ensiled as shelled 
corn, it should be ground before 
it is fed to cattle. Purdue tests 
show that if ensiled shelled corn 





The Civil War gave us our 
first income tax '5°/, on incomes 
from 600 to $5,000, 10°, on ail 
incomes over $10,000), our first 
air power (balloons), the first 
submarine (sank 3C Northern 
ships), our first dratt, and more 
casualties thar World Wars 
One and Two combined. 





is fed without grinding or rolling, 
a considerable amount of corn 
passes through the cattle. Also, in 
most cases there is less spoilage 
—keeping quality is better — if 
the corn is ground before it is put 
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in the silo. This is particularly 
important if the corn is stored in 
a horizontal silo. 

Forage sorghum silages usually 
have a slightly lower value per 
ton than corn silage because (1) 
the amount of grain per ton of 
silage is less; (2) some of the 
grain passes through livestock un- 
digested; and (3) the crop has a 
higher moisture content when it’s 
harvested. 

Per acre yields of silage and 
feed nutrients from forage sor- 
ghum are usually higher than 
from corn, however. 

It is harder to make good sil- 
age consistently from forage sor- 
ghums than from corn because 





The 1960 turkey crop may set 
a record. Producers intend to 
increase their turkey crop 6 per 
cent over last year. 





only a slight immaturity often re- 
sults in an excessive moisture con- 
tent — which can cause sour 
silage. 

Whole grain sorghum plants 
have been ensiled successfully but 
the low tonnage yield per acre 
does not justify planting this crop 
for silage. 

High-moisture sorghum grain 
or heads (25 to 35%) can be 
stored as silage with good results. 
If this silage is to be fed to cattle, 
it should be ground before it is 
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put in the silo — unless hogs fol- 
low the cattle and can utilize the 
undigested grain. 

Sudan grass makes a good tem- 
porary pasture crop — and any 
excess can be utilized as silage. 
Yield of sudan grass will usually 
be less than yields of corn or for- 
age sorghums, and sudan silage 
will contain fewer nutrients per 
ton than either corn or sorghum 
silage. 

Plentiful moisture at the time 
of harvesting may make wilting 
or a preservative necessary for 
best results. 

Weedy soybeans that may not 
mature before frost are normally 
satisfactory for silage — particu- 
larly when ensiled with other 
crops such as corn or sorghum. If 
soybeans are relatively free of 
weeds, soybean hay may be more 
desirable than soybean silage. 

Hay crop silages — grasses and 
legumes — are more valuable 
than poor hay and can be made 
when weather conditions are not 
favorable for making hay. 


Small grains used as silage will 
increase the amount of livestock 
feed harvested per acre over har- 
vesting the grain only. The feed- 
ing value per ton is normally less 
than corn or sorghum silage and 
greater than grass silage. The 
value increases as the yield of 
grain increases in relation to the 
yield of straw. 


Silage is just what you make it. 
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A good manager can get more 
feed value per acre from his crop 
by putting it in the silo. But to do 
so, he must chop the crop at the 
right stage of maturity, put it in 
the right kind of silo with the 
right moisture content, get the 
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right length of cut and pack it 
well. 

On the other hand, the farmer 
who does a poor job of making 
silage may find he’d have been 
better off if he’d stuck to harvest- 
ing his crop as grain. 











Proper Care Of Sheep 


August is a very important month for sheepmen because there are 
many tasks which need attention before the breeding season. 

Henry Mayo, Purdue University animal scientist, says lambs 
should all be sold or weaned and the ewes placed on short dry pasture 
so that they are rested and not over fat by the breeding season. 

Every sheep should have its feet trimmed and examined to make 
sure that there is no trace of foot rot. If there is fuot rot pres- 
ent, the affected sheep should be isolated in a dry barn and the foot 
rot treated and eradicated. 

Every ewe should have its udder examined and if there are any 
lumps or other indication of unsoundness, the ewe should be discarded. 
Sell all ewes that are non-producers, old, unthrifty, poor milkers or 
poor mothers. 

Rams should be kept away from the ewes except during the 
breeding season. (Gestation period 146-150 days.) 

Provide one ram one year old or over for each 35 ewes. 

Mayo says to select rams that are wide-awake, bold and active 
and not over fat. Rams should be well grown, heavy boned, and sound 
in every respect. Avoid rams that are over fat, that have weak or brok- 
en pasterns, overshot or undershot jaws, small testicles, lame or from 
flocks where there are lame sheep. 

Shear the rams during August. Shear the wool away from the 
eyes and around the docks of the ewes. 

Drench the ewes and the rams to control stomach worms at 
least two weeks before the rams are turned with the ewes. 

During the breeding season, keep the ewes and rams on grass 
pasture. Avoid legume pastures during the breeding season because 
the ewes will breed and conceive more readily on grass pastures. 


—Farm News From Purdue 

















Whose Feet In The Trough ? 


There's an old saying that the greedy hog eats with 





HERE’S an old saying among 
farm folk that the greedy 
hog always eats with his feet in 
the trough. Now it’s the city folks 
who have twisted this old bit of 
folklore to put the farmer into 
the trough—of. government sub- 
sidies—alongside his greedy pig. 
Is this fact or fantasy? Who real- 
ly gets subsidies? This article tells 
the story. 

@ Have you ever had the urge 
to write to a magazine editor or 
to some well meaning politician 
to straighten him out on the facts 
about farm subsidies and the cost 
of food? If so, you should have 
some facts that you can use to let 
them know they are being misled 
by a lot of publicity unfavorable 
to the farmer. 

Most of the stories you read or 
hear refer to the $7 biliion sub- 
sidy received by farmers in the 
federal budget. They are right, of 
course, except that it wasn’t $7 
billion and the farmers didn’t get 
it — at least not all of it. 


his feet in the trough. City folks now seem to think 
the farmer is in the trough with his greedy pig. But, 
who really gets subsidies? .. . 


Condensed from Better Farming Methods 


Arthur Mauch, Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
Michigan State University 


The total budget of $6.8 billion 
should be divided into three parts. 

@ Part one includes losses on 
price supports of $1,000,000,000. 
Acreage Reserve $700,000,000 
and other supports $400,000,000. 
This $2.1 billion should be charg- 
ed to farmers without any ques- 
tion. 

@ Part two should include pay- 
ments for conservation $500,000,- 
000, loans for electrification, etc. 
(repaid with interest) $600,- 
000,090, and research and educa- 
tion $300,000,000. These make 
the farmer more productive and 
efficient and the benefits accrue 
to the consumer in the future. 
They add up to $1.4 billion. 

@ Part three includes foreign 
disposal of surplusses $1,100,000,- 
000, storage and interest $1,000,- 
000,000, donations $350,- 
000,000, school lunch $230,- 
000,000, and reserve for future 
losses $600,000,000. These expen- 
ditures of $3.3 billion are almost 
half the budget. They do help the 


Reprinted by permission from Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Illinois 
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farmer by expanding the market 
but the big benefits go to others. 

Another myth concerns the cost 
of food. Subsidies are blamed for 
the high cost of food. In the first 
place subsidies have had little af- 
fect on food prices and in the 
second place food is cheap. 
Cheap food, in fact, is the main 
reason why the cost of living has 
increased only moderately in the 
past few years. 

It is true that the market bas- 
ket of food used as a guide to 
changes in food costs has increas- 
ed by $243 in the past 10 years. 
The farmer got $3 of it. The big 
bite, $130, was taken by labor— 
because consumers demanded 
more services in their food and 
wages increased. Transportation 
got $33 and other costs $73. Fed- 
eral taxes increased $4, which was 
more than the share to farmers. 


The real cost of food should 
be measured by the effort that has 
to be made to obtain it. The year 
1929 was one of prosperity. One 
hour’s pay of a factory worker 
would buy 1.2 lbs. of steak. In 
1957 it would buy 2.2 Ibs. In 
1929 an hour’s pay would buy 
about 4 quarts of milk; in 1957, 
about 8 quarts. For butter, 1 Ib. 
in 1929, 2.8 Ibs. in 1957, and for 
eggs 1.1 and 3.7 dozen. Food is 
cheap and getting cheaper. 
Who Gets the Subsidies? 

A subsidy doesn’t have to be 
a direct Government hand-out. 
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Any Government action to im- 
prove the position of a person or 
enterprise to give them more than 
they can get in the competitive 
market place is a subsidy. This is 
a transfer of income paid for by 
consumers or taxpayers. 

Public acceptance is often de- 
pendent on how well the subsidy 
is disguised or hidden. Most sub- 
sidies to business and labor are 
paid for by the consumers in 
higher prices and are hard to add 
up. Most farm subsidies are paid 
for by the taxpayer and are more 
obvious. 

It is interesting to note that 
CCC farm price-support losses 
from 1933 to January 1, 1958, 





Every great enterprise in life 
begins with faith. 





have cost the taxpayers less than 
subsidies to business through post- 
al deficits alone during the 10- 
year period, 1946-56. 

The CCC farm price-support 
losses from the beginning of the 
program to January 1, 1958, 
amounted to $5,173,746,788. 


The House Committee on Ap- 
propriations published in the 
hearings on the agricultural ap- 
propriations bill for the fiscal year 
1959 a table setting forth certain 
Federal expenditures in recent 
years for business aids and spe- 
cial services. This showed: 
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Mail subsidies 

(10-year period 

1949-1956 ...$ 5,968,000,000 
Business reconversion pay- 

ments (including 

tax 

amortization) 43,262,000,000 
Subsidies to maritime 

organizations (1938 

through fiscal 

1957) 3 500,000,000 
Subsidies to airlines (1938 

through fiscal 


“*eeeeewe 
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1957) 614,000,000 

The foregoing shows in excess 
of $50 billion of subsidy or sub- 
sidy-like benefits to industry, the 
greater part of which has occur- 
red since World War II. There is 
no way to arrive at the dimen- 
sions of the benefits to industry 
and labor over the years as a re- 
sult of Government actions such 
as the tariff, depletion allowances 
and other tax benefits, and mini- 
mum wage and collective bar- 





U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Table 1. 


Realized Cost of Programs Primarily for Stabilization of Farm 


Prices and Income, Fiscal Years 1932-57 
MILLIONS 


Commodity Credit Corporation: 


Nonrecourse loan purchase, and payment programs ........ $ 4,603.0 

Supply, commodity export, and other activities ............ 15.4 

Interest, administrative, and other general costs ..........++ 991.9 

WE, TD. bkobecns os serccseeedessesedseeneveekes 5,610.3 
Metiena! Wael Acl GOGGPEED cc ccccccescvecccceseccccseseces 63.5 
TONE CH HUD 6 oc cccscvncecceeescouvacsevess 899.2 
Donations of commodities to other nations .........eeeeeeeeees 384.3 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under title |, 

PD BOW GOD coves ovevasesecnteseeviseceveersossoces 931.6 
Development of foreign agricultural markets, title |, 

PE BEE SD pckose cevencecensn o0teteen bob seen tEEROSE 2.6 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ...........+eee00: 2,154.3 
DU ME nvewincanasdieas ab ewes es pe rts becuse beaen enn ae cen 373.6* 
Peres Goum GED on ccccosectccesouressctsesserescsows 203.7 
Soil bank — acreage reserve program ........0eeecceeeeeecees 518.3 
Acreage allotment payments under the agricultural 

SI MIS oc cccetrdcep sees eh rereten oe coeaens 2,354.8 
Acreage allotments ind marketing quotas ..........-eeeeeeeees 177.6 
Pee NED 5 44 canes obtuse ebadeshebeebeeeneuarecteus 1,016.6 
Retirement of cotton pool participation trust certificates ........ 1.4 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related acts ............ 571.1 
Removal of surplus cattle and dairy products .............0000- 76.6 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund, and payments to 

stabilization corporations for losses incurred .............. 378.6 
OU CD nos tdedndsevcuseenbneensepebesveraverewests 38.2 

WD nccecnvicevsnwanndsbabaceeessienténvneese $15,009.1** 


* Represents income or minus expenditures 


** Over half of this in the last five years 
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gaining laws. The same is true 
of professions and labor groups 
tha: are able to restrict entry to a 
chosen few, the stock options and 
expense accounts of executives 
and fringe benefits of employees. 


Much Government Business 

A significant part of our indus- 
trial establishment operates today 
on Government defense and other 
noncompetitive contracts, without 
normal risks, and with profits as- 
sured. Some 50 of the Nation’s 
largest corporations have receiv- 
ed $80 billion in Government 
ccntracts during the past 5 or 6 
years. Such contracts cannot be 
labeled as subsidies to industry, 
but they do reflect certain Feder- 
al financial support. 

It is notable, moreover, that 
the Government general! ; obtains 
the industrial materia!s of defense 
under contracts drawn to assure 
profits to the producers, whereas 
the food for the Armed Forces is 
procured generally without refer- 
ence to profits or losses of farm- 
ers. 

Some of the farm programs re- 
ferred to in Table I involving 
large expenditures, result in im- 
portant benefits to other segments 
of the economy and to many peo- 
ple who are not agricultural pro- 
ducers. This is particularly true 
with respect to programs for dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities acquired under CCC 
price support and other stabiliza- 
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tion measures. They include Gov- 
ernment donations of foods to 
school lunches, to the Veterans’ 
Administration «nd to the armed 
services, and to millions of needy 
people at home and abroad. 
These foods go to approximately 
14 million school children in the 
United States, 4.5 million needy 
persons in this country, 1.5 mil- 
lion people in charitable institu- 
tions, and to an estimated 80 mil- 
lion needy people in 85 countries 
around the world. 


Are Subsidies Bad? 

Any broad condemnation of 
subsidies as such confronts these 
hard tacts: 

@ America’s infant industry, 
without the aid of sibsidy laws in 
the early years after the formation 





Many of our private and na- 
jional problems seem to lie in 
the basic fact that we can, and 
<ften do, spend our money be- 
fore we earn it. 





of this independent Nation, would 
have been slow to develop and 
the emergence of the United 
States as a world power could 
have been retarded for many 
years. 

@ Without subsidy there would 
have been no early development 
of an American merchant fleet. 
The first accomplishments of in- 
land transportation in this coun- 
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try—by canals and river improve- 
ments — would have been de- 
layed. 


@ Had there been no subsidy, 
in the form of extensive assistance 
to railroads in spanning the con- 
tinent, the settlement and de- 
velopment of the West would 
have been retarded for years. 

@ The age of air travel in 
America, unless aided by subsidy, 
would have been late in arriving, 
and the contribution of airpower 
to our military preparedness 
would have been slowed down. 

@® Without subsidy, no com- 
mercial seagoing ships — perhaps 
even now — would be built on 
American shores. 

@ Subsidy has had a substan- 
tial and beneficial role in the Na- 
tion’s overall industrial develop- 
ment. 

@ It has been important in aid- 
ing the economy and ‘the people 

especially in times of depres- 


sion. 

@ It has been essential in stim- 
ulating vital production in war- 
time. _ 

@ It has financed scientific de- 
velopment. 

@ It has been used in efforts to 
balance the economic positions of 
vast segments of our total society. 

But let’s face it! Farm subsi- 
dies haven’t solved the farm prob- 
lem and in some cases they have 
encouraged production of com- 
modities that are not needed in 
our economy. For the immediate 
future, at least, a good case can 
be made for some kinds of aid to 
agriculture. The emphasis should 
be on a program that will raise 
the income of fa-mers and at the 
same time get the greatest bene- 
fits for consumers at the least cost 
to taxpayers. It will take some do- 
ing to get a program that is eco- 
nomically sound and, at the same 
time, politically acceptable. 





A new feed additive that may prove to be the equal of stilbestrol, 





paper fertilizer bags that won’t break when wet, and an improved 
lubricant for trucks and machinery head a unique list of products now 
being developed by private and government researchers. What sets 
these apart from other items in the parade of new products is that all 
are derived from farm-grown crops and livestock. 

Illustrations like these, however, are only a part of a greatly-ex- 
panded effort to discover new and wider uses for farm products, and 
to eventually narrow the gap between supply and use. A 15-year goal 
calls for doubling present industrial uses of soybeans, as well as sub- 
stantial, although less startling, gains in the use of cereal grains, cotton 
and many other farm products. —Farm Business Service 








Keep Hogs Cool For Best Gains 

Are you keeping your hogs cool? If not, says T. D. Tanksley, 
Texas A. & M. College extension animal husbandman, you are losing 
money. Hogs do not sweat and their efficiency is seriously hampered 
by high temperatures if provisions are not made to keep them cool. 

Fattening hogs will do their fastest and cheapest gaining when 
the temperature is around 60-75 degrees. The closer to market weight 
a hog gets, the cooler he needs to be to make the best gains, he adds. 
When the temperature rises to 90-100 degrees, the average porker will 
need about twice as much feed to put on the same gains as he needs at 
the lower temperature. 

Recent work at Purdue and other universities has indicated that 
the use of water foggers on fattening hogs during hot weather will in- 
crease gains an average of 10% over those animals with shade alone. 
Adequate shade coupled with “shower-bath” provisions are doing an 
efficient job even on the hottest days, says Tanksley. The shower bath 
is provided by installing a nozzle that will produce a fine mist with 
normal water pressure (30-40 pounds), and have an hourly output of 
about two gallons of water. 

Foggers work best on concrete, he says, but they can also be 
adapted to pigs on pasture. A portable sprinkler moved from one part 
of a field to another on successive days will eliminate the possibility 
of mud holes on the heavier soils or those with poor drainage. 

Two nozzles will handle 50 head in a concrete finishing parlor. 
Experience has shown that locating the nozzles 6 to 8 feet above the 
floor level increases coverage and enables a greater number of ani- 
mals to benefit from the spray — frequently without moving. On 
these units, he adds, the nozzles work best when mounted on the south 
eave. This permits the “fog” to blow under the shed, yet not get the 
area wet. Feeders should not be in line with the spray if carried by pre- 
vailing winds. 

If a fogger system or concrete wallow is impossible, every effort 
should be made for adequate shade, he states. Anyone can build a 
straw shelter for their hogs if natural shelter is not available. Research 
has proved that a frame five feet high, stretched with chicken wire 
from edge to edge and stacked one foot deep with straw on the wire, 
will provide as good a shade as any other tested material. The best 
job can be done with good shade and a fogger system. The main 
thing, he adds, is to keep the hogs out of the heat. 

—Texas A. G& M. College 














What's Ahead For Poultrymen 





OIN me on an imaginary visit 
to an up-to-date Midwest 
poultry farm in 1970. 
It'll help you get a better idea 
of where we may be in poultry 
production 10 years from now. 


The 1970 Egg Operation 

The laying house is one long 
building, made of a lightweight, 
but sturdy, material with excel- 
lent insulating properties. The 
house has no windows and lights 
are turned on and off automati- 
cally. 

The house is cooled in summer 
and warmed in winter by a re- 
cently developed temperature- 
control system that moderates 
temperature changes and keeps 
the hens comfortable at all times. 

You notice the hens are of the 
White Leghorn type—but are 
much smaller than those you rais- 
ed in 1960. Consequently, they 
need less feed for maintenance. 
The owner tells you the birds are 


Layers will be smaller. You may put 
vaccines in their drinking water. Com- 
plete rations will be bulk-delivered to an 
4 automatic feeder. Lights will "trick" 
hens into laying an egg every 20 hours. 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


William E. Shaklee, United States 


Department of Agriculture 


a new strain developed for laying 
an egg in 20 hours instead of 24. 
The lights in the windowless 
house are timed so that the hens 
experience a little more than 8 
day-night cycles per week instead 
of the 7 they would get under 
natural conditions. 

The hens are in several tiers of 
cages with feed and water sup- 
plied, and droppings removed, 
automatically. As the eggs are 
laid, they roll to a moving belt 
which carries them to one end of 
the poultry house, delivering 
them to a receiving room. There 
machines automatically clean the 
eggs, check them for blood spots 
and albumen quality, weigh them, 
and pack the eggs into retail car- 
tons which show the size, grade, 
and date laid. 


This Poultryman is a Specialist 
As such he does not divide his 

efforts by raising chicks, raising 

their feed, or peddling the eggs. 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa 
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@ He buys started pullets already 
debeaked and vaccinated for 
Newcastle disease, bronchitis, 
laryngotracheitis, fowl pox, leuko- 
sis, and coccidiosis. 

@ His feed comes in bulk with 
proper amounts of all known 
needed nutrients added ready for 
the automatic feeder. 


@ The eggs are picked up at the 
farm for delivery to retail out- 
lets. 

This 1970 poultryman handles 
30,000 layers, average production 
is over 300 eggs per hen per year, 
and the cost of production is less 
than 25c per dozen. 

This is fiction but some parts 
of this picture are already com- 
plete and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the gaps will be filled 
in for many poultry farms by 
1970. 

In this article we will examine 
the egg-production phases of the 
poultry industry at some length— 
and outline a few highlights of 
broiler and turkey production. 


Laying Flock Changes 

Breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment have been largely respon- 
sible for increasing annual egg 
production by about 4 eggs per 
hen for the past several years. 
Also, as the more efficient opera- 
tors have squeezed less efficient 
ones out of business, the average 
level of egg production has auto- 
matically been raised. 

Average egg production per 
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hen per year now is around 200 
eggs—but some of the better 
flocks produce over 250 eggs. As 
more producers reach the 250-egg 
level, the best flocks will become 
even better. Result: We can ex- 
pect an average of about 250 eggs 
per hen per year by 1970. 


Breeding 

Considerable research is being 
conducted by commercial breed- 
ers, state agricultural experiment 
stations, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture in an 
effort to find more efficient 
breeding systems and to develop 





We have about one acre of 
decent farm land in the world 
for each person now living. The 
population is increasing close to 
100,000 per day, and produc- 
tive lands rapidly eroding away. 





more efficient egg-laying strains 
of poultry. Some interesting tech- 
niques are being used. 

@ There is evidence that some 
blood types are associated with 
economic traits. So we may some 
day be able to detect the best 
layers by giving a blood test be- 
fore they lay their first eggs. 

@ X-rays are being used in an 
attempt to produce better birds 
by hereditary changes. 

@ Frozen semen is being success- 
fully used in artificial insemina- 
tion of dairy cows—by 1970 we 





oe eee 
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may learn to use frozen poultry 
semen effectively. 

@ Research on sequences and 
amounts of light is receiving 
much attention. 

® There may be strains of layers 
bred for special types of manage- 
ment—such as with windowless 
houses. 

However, breeding is a process 
with which the poultry farmer is 
not directly concerned. He de- 
pends on the commercial breeder 
to deliver to him—perhaps 
through a local hatchery—baby 
chicks or started pullets bred for 
high and efficient egg production. 

Egg production strains are al- 
ready highly specialized and will 
become more so. 

Feeding 

Nutritional requirements must 
be revised occasionally because 
the modern layer, maintained un- 
der improved systems of feeding 
and management, needs more of 
certain nutrients than did her an- 
cestors. New antibiotics, tran- 
quilizers, synthetic hormones, and 
other additives will become a 
part of our future poultry rations 
as essential to optimum perform- 
ance, 

But as with breeding, most 
poultry farmers in the future will 
not be directly concerned with 
the formulation of the feed used. 

Many operators still buy a pro- 
tein concentrate to supplement 
home-grown or purchased grains. 


However, wita the exception of 
those who become large enough 
to formulate, grind, and mix their 
own feeds, more and more opera- 
tors in the 1960s will depend up- 
on the feed manufacturer to pre- 
pare a complete ration and deliv- 
er it to the laying house. 

(In fact, more and more poul- 
try farmers will enter into con- 
tracts with large feed manufac- 
turers and processors, among 
others, and will become part of 
an assembly line in the manufac- 
ture of eggs.) 

Even the methods of delivering 
feed to the farm will change. Un- 
til recently, feed delivery has been 
largely in sacks—but more and 





Awkward Stage for Farmers: 
The difficult age has come and 
lit; to tired to work and too 
poor to quit. 





more feed is now being delivered 
in bulk. This trend will continue. 

Special feeds and feeding sys- 
tems for special purposes will be- 
come common practice. Here’s 
what we mean: 


For many years it has been 
necessary to feed a ration to 
growing birds which is different 
than that fed to layers. It may 
become desirable to have a dif- 
ferent feed for summer produc- 
tion than for winter production, 
a feed for White Leghorns differ- 
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ent than for Rhode Island Reds, 
and a feed for southern states dif- 
ferent than for northern states. 

Feed consumption per dozen 
eggs now is down to 4.5 pounds— 
and should continue to drop. Re- 
stricted feeding and/or low-pro- 
tein rations may reduce feed cost 
for growing pullet replacements. 

In addition to reducing feed 
cost, restricted feeding apparent- 
ly delays sexual maturity, thus de- 
creasing the number of small eggs 
produced. Also it may improve 
egg production and reduce feed 
requirements during the laying 
year. 
Management 

This is probably the most im- 
portant factor in high egg pro- 
duction from the standpoint of 
the poultry farmer. He can buy 
good stock bred for high egg pro- 





Farmers’ assets amount to 
$203 billion — about equal to 
the value of all stocks listed on 


the New York Stock Exchange. 





duction and he can buy good feed 
~—-but he must manage well in 
order to make the breeding and 
feeding pay off. 
Housing 

Pole-type construction in poul- 
try houses is becoming more and 
more popular. 

Solar heating is already a reali- 
ty. Automatic lighting and venti- 
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lating systems are becoming more 
prevalent. And windowless hous- 
es will be seen more and more in 
the next 10 years. 

Research now underway may 
make it feasible to reduce the to- 
tal amount of light required by 
changing the time sequence of 
light and dark periods. As already 
indicated, it may even be possible 
to fool many hens into laying 8 
or more eggs per week instead of 
the 7 generally thought of as their 
limit. 

Almost complete control of the 
environment in poultry houses 
will be routine in 10 years. Light, 
temperature, and air movement 
will be closely controlled. Even 
humidity will be subject to some 
control. 

The versatility of plastics is 
likely to bring about a revolution 
in poultry housing in the next 10 
years. Solidification of plastic 
foams will make possible building 
panels which are strong, light. 
and with built-in insulating qual- 
ities. 

So-called plastic “bubble hous- 
es” have already been used ex- 
perimentally. A thin plastic film 
is kept blown up like a blimp by 
a small, motor-driven blower. 
Such a house is cheap enough to 
be burned if a disease outbreak 
occurs—or it can be used for tem- 
porary additional housing if de- 
sired. 


Belt-line egg collectors will 
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move eggs to receiving stations— 
where eggs will be washed me- 
chanically, be screened by an 
electronic blood-spot detector and 
a shell-thickness indicator, have 
their albumen quality evaluated, 
and be weighed into different 
groups by automatic scales. Then 
they will be counted, packaged, 
and stamped with grade and 
date. 

Within 10 years these opera- 
tions should be completely auto- 
matic on most egg-producing 
farms. 

Disease Control 

It is difficult to improve on the 
time-honored practice of good 
sanitary routines. However, vac- 
cination is necessary for protec- 
tion against Newcastle disease, 
bronchitis, and fowl pox. Recent 
research results indicate it may 
soon be feasible to vaccinate for 
coccidiosis and leukosis. 

Research will also improve on 
vaccination methods—more vac- 
cines simply will be placed in the 
drinking water or sprayed on the 
birds. 

How Big Will Flocks Be? 

O. F. Johndrew of Cornell 
University has estimated that a 
farmer who goes automatic, buys 
started pullets, and sells his eggs 
at wholesale without grading can 
now handle up to 10,000 layers. 

But even if a farmer raises his 
own pullets, has little or no auto- 
mation, does his own grading, 


candling, and packaging and re- 
tails from door to door, he can 
handle 2,000 to 2,500 layers. 

Up to this point we have been 
discussing a one-man type of 
operation. What about a situation 
in which there are a million or 
so layers in one operation, using 
large numbers of personnel? 

The success or failure of such 
large operations will depend upon 
the efficiency of the management, 
and undoubtedly some of them 
will succeed. However, they are 
not likely to run the efficient one- 
man operations out of business. 

Interregional competition will 
be more important in the next 
few years. Labor is cheaper in 
some parts of the country than 
others—but the shipment of feed 





Since 1940 a third of the na- 
tion's farm work force has mov- 
ed to town. 





is expensive. As long as it takes 
4% pounds of feed to produce a 
dozen eggs, it will be advantage- 
ous to have poultry farms near 
large centers of feed production. 
Broiler Production Highlights 
The most striking advances in 
production technology in the 
poultry industry in recent years 
have been made in broiler pro- 
duction. One man now can 
handle 100,000 broilers per year 
in 4 batches of 25,000 each. Broil- 
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er producers regularly market 3- 
pound broilers at 8 weeks of age 
with 2% pounds of feed per 
pound of gain. 

Breeding for broiler production 
has undergone drastic changes in 
recent years. Strains of New 
Hampsl.ires or White Plymouth 
Rocks with. rapid growth and 
good reproductive traits have 
been developed to be female par- 
ents of broilers. They are mated 
to males from special strains of 
dominant white, broad-breasted, 
heavily meated birds of Cornish 
ancestry. 

This trend of female lines to be 
mated to male lines is likely to 
continue with various refinements 
in the years anezu. 


Phenomenal results have been 
obtained in formulating feeds for 





Our expression "bring home 
the bacon" originated in Eng- 
land, in the 1200's. A pound 
of bacon was given to each 
married person who would kneel 
in church and swear that he 
(she) had not entered into a 
domestic quarrel during the 
past year. 





broilers. In experiments by G. F. 
Combs at the University of Mary- 
land, crossbred ‘males have reach- 
ed 3 pounds in 46 days on as lit- 
tle as 1.19 pounds of feed per 
pound of gain. 
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Many believe that within the 
next 10 years, 3-pound broilers 
will be produced commercially by 
6 weeks of age on 1.5 pounds of 
feed per pound of gain. 

Many changes in broiler hous- 
ing may be expected in the next 
decade. Pole-type construction, 
new building materials and auto- 
matic feeding, watering, and ven- 
tilating systems will decrease the 
cost of broiler production still 
further. 

Feeders and other floor-level 
equipment will be suspended 
from above so they can be crank- 
ed up and reduce bruising when 
the birds are caught for market. 

Catching is done by trained 
crews at night. Recent research 
indicates it may be possible to 
give a tranquilizer in the feed a 
short time before marketing to 
n.ake the birds easy to catch with 
no f apping or struggling. This 
would reduce bruising—and per- 
haps the birds will become so re- 
laxed their feather may be re inov- 
ed without scalding. 


Turkey Production Changes 

Size of turkey operations ‘s 
growing, as are egg and broiler 
farms. 

Research on breeding systems 13 
continuing. At present, and in the 
near future, closed flock selection 
seems to be the best system to use 
for turkeys. 

One of the most important 
problems with turkeys is repro- 
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duction. Artificial insemination is 
widely used in an attempt to ob- 
tain good fertility. 

Feeding of turkeys is following 
a pattern similar to that of broil- 
ers. As better breeding and man- 
agement increase growth rate, the 
nutritive requirements are re- 
evaluated occasionally. Better 
feeds will continue to increase ef- 
ficiency of production. 

Management is still full of 
problems in turkey production. As 
with layers and broilers, watch for 
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changes in housing. Automation 
has come to turkey production, 
too. 

Increasingly in the next decade, 
poults will be sold as males or fe- 
males. It will be more convenient 
for growers to concentrate on on- 
ly one sex in the feeding, man- 
agement, and marketing opera- 
tions. Much research is now un- 
derway on lighting conditions. 
Many disease problems of the 
poultry industry will be solved in 
the next decade. 





There's Danger In Electric Fences 


Electric fence devices can be dangerous! 
Unnecessary electric fence fatalities continue, with many of the 


victims, children. Most of these tragedies are due to faulty electric 
fence installations, reports Ted Welchert, agricultural engineer for The 
University of Arizona Agricultural Extension Service. 

There is little excuse for most of the tragedies. Today electric 
fences can be safe, effective and economical. Direct hook-ups, make- 
shift current regulators, and unsafe commercial products give electric 
fencing a bad reputation. 

Many farmers and stockmen pay very little attention to the qual 
ty of controllers used on their electric fencing. Even 4-H members 
have been noted using the non-pulsating type controller in their 
electric fence demonstrations. 

Producers invest in safety insurance when they check their fencing 
equipment for the UL Label. The UL Label means that the equip- 
ment has been tested by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Because of 
the seriousness of the situation, several states, including Oregon, Wis- 
consin and Utah have special legislation prohibiting sale of unapprov- 
ed controllers. 

Numerous unapproved electric fence controllers are being mar- 
keted, but no rules can make the inadequate controllers safe. And re- 
member, homemade electric fence devices are nothing more than 
homemade death traps. —University of Arizona 











NCREASES in herd size have 

been a definite and steady 
trend since dairying became a 
major industry. 


Some of this is due to plans 
made by dairymen; that is, he 
started with five or ten cows and 
planned to increase the herd as 
labor, capital, and good cows be- 
came available. Also part of the 
increase in average herd size is 
due to elimination of small herds. 
Some large herds are completely 
dispersed but the number of small 
herds going out of dairying is 
greater than the number of large 
herds that quit. 


However, expansion in herd 
size for some dairymen is now 
exceeding the size that was plan- 
ned for when the original facili- 
ties were constructed. Many 
dairymen are enlarging barns and 
adding stanchions in space form- 


How Many Cows 
Should You Have ? 


There's a trend toward bigger herds, but read 
this article before you jump .. . 


Condensed from Wisconsin Dairying 


James W. Crowley, Wisconsin College of 


Agriculture 


erly used for young stock, dry 
cows, and other livestock. Since 
many are now remodeling old 
barns, putting on additions, and 
putting up new buildings, they 
are concerned about what the 
future herd size should be. Many 
who have not started additions 
and made other plans for increas- 
ing herd size are concerned about 
when they will find it necessary to 
enlarge. 


Minimum or Maximum Size 

Most dairymen are interested 
in determining whether or not 
they can supply enough labor, 
facilities, and capital to maintain 
at least the minimum herd size 
that will be necessary to operate 
a successful dairy business. Other 
dairymen, especially those who 
are rebuilding or starting new, 
are interested in determining the 
maximum or largest herd they 


Reprinted by permission from Wisconsin Dairying, Box 351, Madison, Wis. 
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Here’s a sketch of our farm where we publish Farmer's Digest 
Our 200-acres are planted to corn. alfalfa. grass and trees. 
We farm--and we publish our magazine on a farm be- 
cause we believe that’s the only way we can know what other 
farmers want to read. Farmer's Digest is probably the on! 
larm magazine in the wor!d published on the farm by farme: 
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can handle and still be as effi- 
cient as the best or most efficient 
operation. Many dairymen are 
operating family farms and want 
to make sure they are at least 
meeting the minimum require- 
ment. 

Two questions which must be 
considered in determining the 
minimum size are: (1) How 
much income is expected from 
the dairy herd, and (2) what is 
the smallest herd that will make 
the use of essential equipment 
and labor saving equipment 
practical. 

Spendable income is derived 
mostly from the sale of milk. 
Milk sold per man is a better 
yardstick than cow numbers. 
Gross income from 350,000 
pounds of 4 percent test milk 
would be greater with the small- 
est size herd that can produce this 
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clearly. The cost figures may not 
fit any farm exactly, but they are 
close enough to be reasonable and 
practical. 

Several studies had been made 
to determine the cost of milk pro- 
duction. Many factors are involv- 
ed and an exact cost figure can- 
not be used for all dairymen. 
However, there is unanimous 
agreement that production level 
per cow is a major factor and 
cost of production decreases as 
production increases. In the table 
shown, the feed is charged at 
market value. Most dairymen 
produce a large part of the feed 
they use. These dairymen would 
have additional labor income 
from their feed production, but 
this is not included in the table. 
If the cost for feed supplements, 
fertilizer, seed, taxes, tractor fuel, 
etc., is $100 for each cow pro- 





To Make $3,000 Labor Income with a Dairy Herd 

















With $3.00 milk With $3.50 milk Average costs* 
With cows ak They 
averaging wil will 
this ‘many- it will produce it will produce For Other 
pounds of take this this much take this this much feed costs** 
milk many Milk many Milk 
yearly cows yearly cows 
re 150 1,050,000 54 378,000 $120 $70 
PEED. ccccees 58 522,000 31 279,000 142 76 
a 38 418,000 22 242,000 167 84 
Cr 30 390,000 18 234,000 195 94 























“Some datymen aay teve lower costs, in which case the labor return will be higher a 
each level of production. Costs on some farms may be higher, in which case the labor income 


will be less. **Excludes labor and feed. 





volume of milk. This makes it 
necessary to have high producing 
cows in the herd. The accom- 
panying table illustrates this point 


ducing 11,000 pounds of milk 
(see table, line 3), then the extra 
$67 charged would be income 
from labor used in feed produc- 
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tion. If each dairyman purchased 
all of the feed used, then his labor 
income would be from milk pro- 
duction only. 

Increasing herd size would re- 
sult in a greater loss when com- 
puted on the basis of net profit 
when milk production costs are 
higher than the selling price of 
milk. In this situation where milk 
production costs are higher than 
the selling price of milk, comput- 
ing on the basis of spendable in- 
come results in lower labor in- 
come per hour from increasing 
herd size. Thus, the effect of in- 
creasing the number of cows 
could mean more work at the 
same labor income, or even less 
income, if production per cow is 
not maintained. 

Herd Size is Only 
One Factor in Profits 

An accompanying table shows 

the production levels of cows in 
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duction of the better dairymen, it 
will not be easy to make further 
improvement in this direction. Al- 
though cost of producing one 
hundred pounds of milk decreases 
when production per cow increas- 
es from 11,000 to 12,000 pounds 
of milk, the decrease is much less 
than that obtained when produc- 
tion improvement per cow is 
made at lower productivity levels. 
Therefore, the dairyman who has 
met the competition of better 
dairymen in production per cow 
will find it easier and more prac- 
tical to get additional milk by 
increasing cow numbers. 


Fixed Costs Need Sales Volume 
Minimum fixed cost for barns 
and equipment make it essential 
to have enough cows to spread 
the cost over a volume of sales 
that will keep the cost per unit of 
milk sales low. Also fixed labor 
cost must be spread over a mini- 





Production per Cow, All Herds and DHIA 








Average Number 


Average Production 
per cow in pounds* 





Pe ce tttebeeceoomen ewe 
United States (1959) ................ 





United States—DHIA ................ 


cows per herd Milk 8 fot 
19.9 8,080 295 

No average 6,438 240 

10,068 354 





*Preliminary. 


No average 





the United States at the present 
time. By comparing your produc- 
tion with these, you can see if you 
are meeting the competition in 
this area. 

When your production per cow 
compares favorably with the pro- 


mum volume to keep this cost low. 
Minimum standards for selling 
milk require such fixed costs as a 
milk house, clean water supply, 
milk cooling facilities, lighting, 
paved barnyards. and ventilation. 
Many are required to have bulk 
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tanks, pay a minimum hauling 
charge and meet other special re- 
quirements. Also equipment such 
as silo unloaders, barn cleaners, 
and crop production and harvest- 
ing machinery are essential to im- 
prove working conditions and 
keep labor cost at a minimum. 

Cost studies indicate that dairy- 
men with 25 to 35 high-produc- 
ing cows are making efficient use 
of these fixed-cost items. There 
may be further gains in efficiency 
with even larger sized herds for 
some items but the critical and 
essential minimum volume is 
again near the 250,000 pounds of 
milk sale or from 25 to 35 good 
cows. 
Good Dairymen 
Have Adequate Herds 

The exact size of herd neces- 
sary still depends to a large extent 
on the individual dairyman. 
Available data indicate that herds 
of over 20 cows have a definite 
advantage in production costs 
over the smaller herds. At the 
same time it is important to em- 
phasize that the good dairymen 
with 25 and 35 cows do not have 
any major handicap that could be 
overcome by increasing herd size. 
What is the Maximum Herd Size? 

Labor and feed account for the 
major portion of milk production 
cost. Feed purchases and feed 
production costs vary greatly but 
within reasonable limits the cost 
per cow does not decrease or in- 


HOW MANY COWS? 35 


crease much after a cr'tical mini- 
mum size of herd is obtained. 
Minimum labor per cow is limit- 
ed by the milking operation. 
When the number of cows is suf- 
ficient to make use of milk equip- 
ment practical, further increases 
would make it necessary to in- 
crease the number of men. 

Thus the maximum herd size is 
determined by the number of 
men. If 30 cows arc a good one 
man operation for your farm, 
then even multiples of this num- 
ber would be practical for two, 





Flattery is something said to 
your face that wouldn't be said 
behind your back. 





three, or four man operations. If 
a man and a half, such as father ~ 
and younger son or son and parti- 
ally retired father, are operating, 
then 45 cows would be indicated. 
If two full-time operators are in 
business together, 60 cows would 
be indicated. 


Should You Change Herd Size? 
There will continue to be many 
reasons for some small and some 
large herds. Each dairyman needs 
to analyze his operation carefully 
and make changes only if they are 
beneficial. If his herd is produc- 
ing at a level that is near other 
good farmers and his volume of 
milk sales compares favorably 
with good herds, further increases 
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in herd size will not result in a 
major decrease in cost of milk 
production. This dairyman may 
still want to expand into a two 
or three man operation for con- 
venience and improved working 
conditions such as arrangements 
for vacations and free weekends. 

The individual who is obtain- 
ing satisfactory labor income 
from his herd should not change 
simply because that is the general 
trend. If it is necessary to ex- 
pand, it may be that increased 
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production per cow is more im- 
portant than increased cow num- 
bers. If herd size is increased, be 
sure that the number is not: ex- 
panded beyond the available la- 
bor and other facilities. If the 
herd is so large that proper man- 
agement cannot be maintained, 
production per cow and milk 
quality will suffer. This loss of 
production and decrease in milk 
quality may result in less income, 
even though the herd size is larg- 
er than before. 








What's the Best Time To Start Broilers? 


The most favorable time to start broilers from the standpoint of 
the farm price-cash cost ratio is from the second week of March 
through the third week of July and from the last week of December 
until the first of February. 

This is the conclusion reached by John T. Buck, agricultural econ- 
omist at VPI, after studies over a five-year period. The work shows 
the least favorable period to start birds is from the second week of 
August through the second week in December. 

Records covering 4,760 flocks and more than 13.5 million birds 
were obtained from 17 cooperating feed dealers and used in Dr. Buck’s 
analysis. 

The highest prices received for broilers typically occur during 
March, July, and August, with lowest prices coming during the last 
quarter of the year. 

Total cash production cost of broilers started from the fourth 
week in March through the second week in August is from one to 
eight percent below the average for the year. Flocks started from the 
second week in October through December have a cash cost of from 
six to ten percent above average. 

Information on the typical seasonal patterns of marketings, prices, 
and production costs and relationships among these items should help 
the broiler industry adjust their operations to secure the highest re- 
turns, Buck believes. —Virginia Extension News 





Peas In Lamb Grades 


ket . 





EVISED USDA standards 
for lamb which went into 
effect last March 1st may help 
broaden the market for lamb. 
One reason this may come 
about is that the new standards 
provide for two broad working 
grades—U. S. Prime and U. S. 
Choice—which should result in 
sufficient volume for effective 
merchandising. This will be in 
sharp contrast to the situation 
that existed before the change 
when the only grade emphasized 
in merchandising to any extent 


was .U. S. Choice. 


Previously, only a small quanti- 
ty of lamb was produced and 
graded as U. S. Prime. This us- 
ually went to steamship lines, ho- 
tels, and other institutional users. 


Lower quality lambs usually 
were not presented for grading. 

If retailers and others place 
enough merchandising emphasis 
on the Prime grade, it will be- 
come and remain a_ workable 
grade. Failing this, the Prime 
grade will again tend to disap- 


How these changes may broaden your mar- 


Condensed from Agricultural Marketing 
W. E. Tyler, U.S.D.A. Agricultural 


Marketing Service 


pear because producers will not 
feed lambs to this quality unless 
there is incentive in dollars and 
cents for them to do so. 


Another reason the revised 
standards may help broaden the 
market for lamb is that the re- 
vision should have the effect of 
lowering the average fatness in 
the Prime and Choice grades, 
thus meeting expressed consumer 
preferences for less fat on meat. 


Stated in simplest terms, the 
revision reduces the minimum re- 
quirements for the Prime and 
Choice grades. Lambs in these 
grades will have less “finish,” or 
fat. 


This is particularly true for the 
more mature lambs that are mar- 
keted in the late fall and winter. 
Some types, marketed as mature 
lambs, when fed for sufficient 
time to meet previous require- 
ments for internal quality de- 
veloped a heavy layer of external 
fat, though there was no require- 
ment for external fat. Now a 
large proportion of these mature 


Reprinted from Agricultural Marketing, Washington 25, D. C. 
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lambs that previously qualified 
for Choice will be identified as 
Prime. 

The Choice grade will consist 
in large part of lambs that form- 
erly would have been graded 
Good or sold without a Federal 
grade. 

The revision affects somewhat 
less the very young lambs market- 
ed in the spring, summer, and 
early fall. These animals general- 
ly are “milk fat” lambs requiring 
little or no feeding and therefore 
carrying less external fat. The 
upper half of the Choice and 
Good grades, as applied to these 
lambs, were moved into the next 
higher grades. 

Corresponding changes have 
been made in the grade standards 
for yearling mutton and mutton. 


Another important aspect of 
the revised standards is the 
change in the method of applying 
the standards—in particular, in 
the basis for evaluating quality. 

Lamb (as well as yearling mut- 
ton and mutton) is graded on a 
composite evaluation of two gen- 
eral grade factors—conformation 
and quality. 

Conformation indicates the 
proportion of wholesale cuts in 
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relation to carcass weight and the 
proportion of lean meat in rela- 
tion to bone in the carcass. 
Though requirements for confor- 
mation have been changed (re- 
duced by about one-half grade for 
both Prime and Choice), no 
change has been made in the 
method of evaluating this factor. 

However, in addition to reduc- 
ing quality requirements for the 
two top grades, the method of 
evaluating the quality of lean 
flesh has been changed for all 
grades. The revision calls for 
equal consideration of three 
quality factors: the feathering 
(the quantity of fat intermingled 
with lean) between the ribs, the 
streaking of fat within and upon 
the flank muscles, and the firm- 
ness of the fat and lean. These 
quality factors are considered in 
relation to the maturity of the 
carcass. 

The major effect of these 
changes was to provide slightly 
less emphasis on feathering and 
to increase the relative impor- 
tance of firmness as a quality 
factor. 

The standards for lamb, year- 
ling mutton, and mutton were re- 
vised in response to requests from 
lamb producers and packers. 





The Romans used butter as a liniment while the early Macedon- 
ians believed it had great healing powers when used as an ointment 
or taken internally. Athletes, in ancient times, annointed themselves 
with butter in the belief that it gave them added strength. 





AS your concrete silo become 
badly pitted? Is the sand and 
gravel aggregate crumbling off? 
If so, the silo is rapidly losing 
its strength and the silage which 
will be placed against this area 
will spoil due to air infiltration. 
While experimentation contin- 
ues with new materials and all 
types of application methods for 
repairs in place, a plastic treat- 
ment is the “best yet” and has 
had years enough of use to war- 
rant general recommendation. 


What About Epoxy Resins? 

This material is undergoing 
tests, but has certain difficulties: 

1. It is rather expensive. 

2. It is difficult to apply in the 
silo—particularly to avoid pits or 
holes which permit ready access 
of silage liquids. 

3. It penetrates very little— 
providing mainly a surface coat- 
ing which is more subject to me- 
chanical damage. 

The natural formation of or- 
ganic acids when placing grasses, 


Silos Wear Coats, Too ! 


A plastic inside coating may give your 
silo new life... 


Condensed from 
American Agriculturist 


E. W. Foss, Cornell University 


legumes or corn in an air tight 
enclosure must occur for the 
roughage to be preserved. These 
same acids can and do chemically 
unite with the hardened cement 
paste causing it to lose the ability 
to bind the sand and gravel par- 
ticles together. 

When very wet grass or corn 
is placed in the silo, large quanti- 
ties of liquid (containing acid) 
are pressed out and into every 
crack and pin hole in the con- 
crete—causing chemical break- 
down not only on the surface but 
deep in the concrete. Other fac- 
tors must also be recognized. Me- 
chanical abrasion takes place as 
the silage settles, tending to wear 
away any loose surface particles. 
In our freezing northern winters 
these same silage juices, if allow- 
ed to penetrate the pores, freeze, 
expand, and break loose the con- 
crete. 

Plastic Coatings — 

At least two companies are sell- 

ing a polystyrene plastic coating 


Reprinted by permission from 
American Agriculturist, 10 North Cherry Street, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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which penetrates and- seals the 
concrete surface of the silo. This 
can be applied with either a 
brush or sprayer, although the 
volatile thinner is more objec- 
tionable when applied as a spray. 

Ist: Remove all silage, if pos- 
sible and allow the silo wall to 
completely dry out. 

2nd: Remove all loose surface 
cement, sand, or gravel with a 
stiff brush. 

3rd: Be sure temperature is 
above 50° F. 

4th: Thoroughly mix the plas- 
tic liquid in the container—do 
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not add any thinner. 


5th: Apply the plastic with a 
brush or sprayer, beginning at the 
top and working down. At any 
porous spots apply several coats 
until the surface is saturated and 
it remains shiny. If the odor be- 
comes too objectionable, take 
time out—go outside or use the 
blower to provide ventilation. 

6th: Allow about a week be- 
fore filling the silo—or suffici- 
ent time for the odor to disap- 
pear. 

7th: Good luck. 





Treating Lungworm 


Infections In Hogs 


There’s still not a good drug for treating lungworm infections in 
hogs, according to University of Wisconsin veterinary scientists. 


A chemical which had shown some promise didn’t do very well 





in last year’s tests, the veterinarians report. It’s called cyanacethydra- 
zide, a compound reported to drive the adult lungworms from the air 
passages of the hog. 


After using the drug as suggested by the manufacturers, S. A. 
Ewing, A. C. Todd, and R. S. Dorney report the material to be un- 
reliable and perhaps ineffective against lungworms — at least at the 
rates and treatment schedule recommended for its use. 

Symptoms of infection did drop a little for the treated hogs, the 
research men say. But treated hogs slaughtered at the end of the 
tests actually harbored more adult lungworms than the untreated ani- 
mals did. Both had received the same infection of lungworm eggs at 
the start of the experiments. Also there was no indication that 
the treated hogs were expelling the lungworms. 


More studies on this drug are needed before its usefulness in 
veterinary medicine can be determined, the research men conclude. 
Laboratory studies, in particular, need to be backed up by field trials 
under practical conditions. —University of Wisconsin 








FUN ON THE FARM j 


A Collection of Jokes and 
Humorous Farm Stories 








“ISMs” 

SOCIALISM: If you have two 
cows, you give your neighbor 
one. 

COMMUNISM: If you have 
two cows, you give them to the 
government and the govern- 
ment gives you some milk. 

FACISM: If you have two cows, 
you keep the cows, and give 
the milk to the government and 
the government then sells you 
some of the milk. 

NEW DEALISM: If you have 
two cows, you shoot one and 
milk the other one and pour 
the milk down the drain. 

NAZISM: If you have two cows, 
the government shoots you and 
then keeps the cows. 

CAPITALISM: If you have two 
cows, you sell one and buy a 
bull. 

* * * 
Definition—“Artificial Insem- 
ination—the only recognized pro- 
fession in the world that tries to 
avoid Repeat Business.” 
A. I. Digest 
* * * 


Not only has the price of cas- 
tor oil gone up, but it now takes 
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a quarter instead of a nickel to 
bribe kids to take it. 
* * * 

OUR FRIEND THE COW 

From an essay on the cow, by 
a Brazilian third grader: 

The cow is a domestic mam- 
mal. It has six sides, Top, bottom, 
right, left, front and back. In 
front is the head. It has horns 
where there is room for the 
mouth, The cow is covered with 
cowhide. Underneath it has a box 
of milk, it’s made for pulling, no- 
body knows how the cow does it. 

The cow also makes a calf 
every year. Nobody knows how 
she makes it. The cow smells 
good, you can smell it from far 
off. That makes the smell of the 
country. The cow eats potatoes 
and grass, and the calf eats maca- 
roni. When the food is good the 
the milk is good, but when the 
food is bad the cow’s milk is bad. 
When it thunders it’s sour. That’s 
all I know about the cow. 

* * * 


Modern man: One who drives 
a mortgaged car over a bond-fi- 
nanced highway with gas bought 
on a credit card. 
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A Hillbilly edged up to the 
ticket window of the local rail- 
way station. 

“Mister,” he said, “I aim to 
go to the city to fiddle for a hill- 
billy band. Do you reckon you 
could fix me up a ticket to get 
there?” 

“Certainly,” the ticket agent 
said. “I can flag down the special 
for you — but where’s your suit- 
case?” 

“Suitcase?” asked the puzzled 
mountain man. “What’s that 
fer?” 

“To put your clothes in,” re- 
plied the ticket agent. 

“What,” cried the scandalized 
hillbilly, “and me ride the train 
nekked ?” 

Arkansas Valley Journal 
* * * 

Women are like baseball um- 
pires—they make quick decisions, 
never reverse themselves, and 
they don’t think you’re safe when 


you’re out. 
* * * 


A tall cowboy wearing a 10 
gallon hat was strolling around in 
a large department store. The 
salesgirl asked him if she might 
be of assistance. 

“No ma’am,” he replied, “I 
reckon not, I ain’t never seen so 
many things I could do without.” 

Badger Farm Bureau News 

* * * 


A delegate at a political con- 
vention had listened to a very 
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long speech, as he saw the speak- 
er reach for a glass of water he 
said to his neighbor, “That’s the 
first windmill I have ever seen 
which ran by water.” 
Wisconsin REA News 
* * * 

During a vigorous auction a 
note was handed to the auction- 
eer. He paused a moment to read 
it while the crowd remained si- 
lent. He then held up his hand 
and said: 

“Gentlemen, I understand that 
someone among you has lost his 
wallet containing $50. He is pre- 
pared to offer $10 for its recov- 
ery.” 

Came a voice from the back: 
“Eleven!” 


Implement & Tractor 
* * * 


Beginning his sermon, the 
preacher said: “Brothers and sis- 
ters, you have come here to pray 
for rain. I’d like to ask you just 
one question. Where are your 
umbrellas?” The Lion 

* * * 


“Folks,” said the old colored 
minister, “The subject of my ser- 
mon this even’ is Liars. How 
many in the congregation has 
done read the 69th Chapter of 
Matthew?” Nearly every hand in 
the audience was raised. 

“Dat’s right,” said his rever- 
ence. “You is de folks I want to 
preach to. Dere ain’t no 69th 
Chapter of Matthew.” 
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A bald-headed man is a man 
who came out on top and still 
lost. 

* * * 

A recession is a period when 
you tighten your belt. In a de- 
pression you have no belt to 
tighten, and when you have no 
pants t. hold up it’s a panic. 

* te * 

“Willie,” puffed the fat woman 
as her husband failed to assist her 
onto the street car, “You aren’t 
as gallant as when I was a gal.” 

“I know, dear,” puffed back 
Willie, “but you aren’t as buoyant 
as when I was a boy.” 

Shopping Guide 
* * * 

A husband brought his dog to 
the veterinarian and asked that 
the dog’s tail be cut to the very 
last hair. 

“Sorry, I can’t do that,” the 
vet said. “Why do you want to 
do that to the innocent dog?” 

“My mother-in-law will be vis- 
iting us next week,” -+he answer- 
ed. “And I want to eliminate any 
possible sign of welcome.” 

* * * 


When the grocer informed her 
that the price of eggs was sixty 
cents a dozen she exclaimed; 
“Why that’s five cents for each 
egg.” 

“Yes, mum,” said the man, 
“but you must remember that one 
egg is a whole day’s work for a 
hen.” The Farmer 
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Forty years ago it took only 
100 horsepower to keep a com- 
bat airplane in the air. Today it 
takes 250 horsepower just to carry 
a 117-pound female to the super- 
market. 

The Ohio Farmer 
* * * 

“If you had your life to live 
over” the prominent octogenarian 
was asked, “do you think you’d 
make the same mistakes again?” 

“Certainly,” said the old man, 
“but I’d start sooner.” 

Butter-Fat 
* * * 

“It’s an outrage,” shouted the 
farmer. “The gall of that garage 
man charging me $15 to tow my 
car half a mile to the filling sta- 
tion.” 

“Don’t take on so, dear,’ the 
farmer’s wife soothed. “He earn- 
ed every cent of it. I had the 
brakes on tight all the way!” 

* * * 


More square people per mile 
might be of greater help to this 
country than more people per 
square mile. 

* i * 


Several farmers idling away a 
few hours on a rainy day in the 
crossroads filling station got to 
arguing about the merits of vari- 
ous church denominations. One 
old man sat quietly whittling. Fin- 
ally someone asked his opinion. 

He stopped whittling . . . look- 
ed up... and finally commented 
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.. + “Well, the way I see it... 
there’s 3 ways from here to the 
co-op elevator. But when you get 
there with a load of corn the 
manager ain’t going to ask you 
which way you took. . . just how 
good is your corn!” 
Michigan Farmer 
7 * * 

I read where a policeman put 
104 over-time parking tickets on 
cars before he found out he was 
in a drive-in theater. 

* * * 

“T’ve got a cow I want to sell 
you, Charlie”. 

“Does she give lots of milk?” 

“No; I can’t say as she gives 
lots of milk, but I can tell you 
this; She’s a kind, gentle, good 
natured old cow, and if she’s got 
any milk she’ll give it to you.” 

Texas Farming and Citriculture 
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Signs of the times—On a rural 
gas station: “Buzz twice for night 
service. Then keep your shirt on 
while I get my pants on!” 

* * * 


Entering an oasis, a caravan 
leader found a sheik sitting be- 
neath a date palm and weeping 
copiously. “What’s the matter?” 
the caravan leader asked. 

“Matter enough,” moaned the 
sheik. “One of my wives stole my 
best horse, rode off in the desert 
and eloped with my bitterest ene- 
my.” 

“Tsk, tsk!” the nomad _ ex- 
claimed, sympathetically. “Was it 
your favorite wife?” 

“No,” sobbed the sheik. “but 
it was my favorite horse.” 

—E. C. Harville in Wall 
Street Journal 





If the world’s population was broken down into groups of 1000, 
with equal representation of all races and nations in each group, we 


would find: 


60 people out of each group were Americans. 
80 people out of each group were avowed Commies. 


370 people out of each group would be under Communistic domi- 


nation. 


6 people out of each group would earn half of the total income of 


the 1,000. 


Barely half of the remaining 940 be able to read or write their 


name. 





How does rising temperature affect the milk output of cows? Ac- 
cording to a USDA study, production drops 10% at 80° and 35% 


at 95°. 














Liquid Manure Handling Systems 


They're new and easier to operate, save many fertilizing nutrients . . . 


Condensed from Implement & Tractor 


Kenneth K. Barnes 


ARMERS are swinging to- 
ward a different method of 
handling manure. 

There is a growing demand for 
equipment to handle and spread 
it in liquid form. 

Liquid manure handling is not 
new. It’s an old practice in Euro- 
pean countries, but only in recent 
years has liquid manure handling 
attracted farmer interest in the 
United States. 

In 1958, D. G. Jedele of the 
University of Illinois reported to 
the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers under the title 
“Liquid Manure—A Trend in 
the Midwest.” Before this date 
there was considerable interest on 
the West Coast and in 1954, J. 
B. Dobie of the University of 
California published a pamphlet, 
“Planning a Liquid Manure Sys- 
tem.” 

The liquid systems described in 
these publications involve a cov- 
ered storage tank in which the 
manure, together with water used 
in cleaning floors, is allowed to 


accumulate. A pump is used to 
empty the tank into a tank wagon 
for spreading on fields. Tank wa- 
gons discharge by gravity flow 
and often include agitators to 
keep the manure in suspension. 
Jedele reported that tank wagons 
used were either homemade or 
custom made. No manufacturer 
had yet produced a packaged 
tank wagon for this purpose. 
Tank wagons in use varied from 
500 to 1000 gallons in capacity. 
Since then, at least one manufac- 
turer. has produced a tank wagon 
with pump. 

Design data available for liquid 
manure storage tanks should be 
useful in predicting needed sizes 
of tank wagons. The manure stor- 
age requirements for hogs is 2 
gallons per hog per day; for milk- 
ing cows, 22 gallons per cow per 
day. These figures include the ex- 
crement from the animals in con- 
finement and the water required 
for flushing the ‘area. Storage 
tank capacities range from that 
required for one week to that re- 


Reprinted by permission from Implement & Tractor, 1014 Wyandotte, Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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quired for one month, depending 
on the size of herd and the work 
pattern of the operation. 

In most installations the stor- 
age tank is equipped with a 
pump. However, where one tank 
wagon is to serve several storage 
tanks, there is the opportunity for 
a wagon-mounted pump. Such a 
pump might also be used in dis- 
charging from the wagon for 
more uniform and _ widespread 
distribution in the field. 

Another liquid system is also 
attracting considerable interest. 
This is the lagoon system which 
has been applied particularly to 
confinement swine production. 
The manure is simply piped or 
pushed from the concrete floor 
into the lagoon where bacterial 
action breaks it down. Experience 
thus far has shown no need for 
pumping out the lagoon. No tank 
wagon is needed. 

Liquid manure systems are suit- 
able for paved areas where bed- 
ding is not used. Thus, swine and 
dairy cattle facilities are the com- 
mon applications. Dry manure 
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handling will remain the pattern 
in unpaved lots and bedded areas. 

Early liquid manure systems 
were adopted primarily as a con- 
servation practice. This feature 
remains where the manure is ulti- 
mately spread in the field. Here 
the usual 50 per cent loss of plant 
nutrients associated with dry ma- 
nure handling is eliminated. 


The lagoon system, of course, 
does not conserve nutrients, 
though some day someone will no 
doubt devise a scheme for utiliz- 
ing the methane gas produced. 
Both the tank and the lagoon 
systems minimize the odor and 
fly breeding problems usually as- 
sociated with manure. The labor 
savings pay for installation costs. 

Conservation and sanitation are 
bonuses in the present use of li- 
quid manure systems. Current in- 
terest is really part of the overall 
pattern of improving farm mater- 
ials handling. Good tank wagons 
for field distribution of liquid 
manure are needed to complete 
this material handling system. 





Jobs With Futures 


Some 40 per cent of all jobs in the United States are in agricul- 
ture — jobs important to everyone — jobs with futures — jobs with 
financial and personal rewards. High school graduates interested in 
taking advantage of the great number and variety of opportunities in 
agriculture, should consider entering their College of Agriculture. 
Write to the College of Agriculture in your state for more information. 


—Louisiana Ag Notes 














How To Select A Horse 





IGHT horses still perform 

their ranch duties and their 
uses are expanding in pleasure 
and sports. More leisure time 
has enabled people to keep 
horses for pleasure riding. A 
rancher, in most cases, strives to 
produce horses at a_ profit. 
Therefore, a knowledge of select- 
ing horses is important to both 
the producer and buyer. 

The usefulness and value of 
horses are affected by their size, 
height, conformation, breed type, 
quality, soundness, temperament, 
disposition, beauty, age, sex, ac- 
tion, endurance, perfection of 
training and vices. These charac- 
teristics are of varying promin- 
ence and increase or decrease in 
importance with the demands of 
the owner. Each is considered 
separately here. 

Weight in draft horses is the 
greatest factor in pulling ability; 
therefore, consider size in select- 
ing draft horses. A lighter weight 
horse may do as well if medium 
power is desired and will be more 
active, thus qualifying for a 


Like other farmers and stockmen over the coun- 
try, you may again be interested in an animal 
that once gave you a lot of pleasure . . . 


Condensed from Western Farm Life 


John A. Gorman University of Wyoming 


greater variety of tasks. Less feed 
is required by a_ 1,000-pound 
horse than by a 1,200-pounder — 
if the lighter horse can _per- 
form the task equally as well, he 
is the more economical horse to 
own. 

Size of children’s ponies de- 
pends much on the size of their 
riders and the limitations speci- 
fied in show classes. 

Ranchmen do not care for tall 
horses on cold winter days, es- 
pecially if their work calls for fre- 
quent mounting and dismount- 
ing, but tall, imposing horses may 
appeal to those who want an at- 
tractive parade mount. Length of 
leg is associated with a longer 
stride and more speed over a 
greater distance and, therefore, 
may be sought for racing. ° 

Conformation is associated 
with type, but is common to all 
breeds, whereas type is a com- 
posite of all the distinguishing 
characteristics which enable a 
person to recognize a breed or 
type of horse. Conformation deals 
with general appearance — the 


Reprinted by permission from Western Farm Life, P. O. Box 299, Denver 1, Colorado 
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set of feet and legs, the slope of 
the shoulder, strength of back 
and proportion of parts. A know- 
ledge of the correct conformation 
of horses is one of the first es- 
sentials in learning to evaluate 
the usefulness of a horse. 


Type and breed character are 
overlapping in meaning. Briefly, 
type is revealed by the appear- 
ance of the body — breed char- 
acteristics somewhat by the body, 
but more by the shape of the 
head, size and carriage of the 
ears and manner of traveling. 
Color may also be associated 
with breed characteristics. 


Quality indicates fineness of 
texture, smoothness, cleanness of 
hocks and flat appearing cannon 
bones, but is another overlapping 
term and is often used to indicate 
good breeding. 


Soundness means the absence 
of any deviation from the nor- 
mal structure of the bone, mus- 
cle, tendons, ligaments, wind and 
eyesight. An unsound horse usu- 
ally means one that has a bony 
growth, but it can also mean one 
with unsound muscle, as the was- 
ted muscle over the shoulder 
known as sweeney. Or, the liga- 
ments may be pulled out of posi- 
tion or torn from their attach- 
ments to bone. Also, an impair- 
ment of vision is an unsoundness. 

Faulty conformation may be a 
pre-disposing cause of an un- 
soundness, but do not confuse 
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faults of conformation with un- 
soundness. A foal, as a rule, is 
born with crooked legs, especial- 
ly too much curve at the hock, 
that become more normal as they 
grow older. A sound foal may 
develop an unsoundness later as 
a result of excessive straining, 
either at play or work. Over- 
straining might happen in work 
horses while pulling or in race 
horses during extreme speed. 
An untrained horse with an 
active temperament may strain 
itself during the process of break- 





Individuality is the salt of 
common life. You may have to 
live in a crowd, but you do 
not have to live like it. 





ing — horses have been known 
to sweeney their shoulders or kink 
their necks by resisting when tied 
to an immovable object. Moldy 
or dusty hay fed to a horse over 
a long period of time can cause 
heaves, a condition that requires 
greater effort of the horse to 
breathe. Heaves probably will 
shorten the life of the horse 
since excessive running may in- 
jure its lungs and heart and the 
animal can be used only for light 
work. 

Temperament should not be 
confused with temper. It is the 
organization of the nervous sys- 
tem. For example, Thorough- 
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breds have active, alert tempera- 
ments, while other light breeds 
exhibit it in varying degrees. 
Draft horses are more calm, but 
temperament varies as well as 
among other breeds. Tempera- 
ment is how a horse responds to 
actions. If a Thoroughbred is 
given a quick stinging blow, it 
will jump or move quickly, but 
a donkey treated the same way 
will only hump its back and in- 
crease its speed slightly if at all. 
Therefore, the temperament of a 
pleasure horse needs to be an 
active one that can be controlled 
and directed properly. 
Disposition is related to tem- 
perament, but is influenced by 
man. Kind, quiet and consistent 
treatment influences a horse to 





During my 89 years | have 
witnessed a whole succession of 
technological revolutions. But 
none of them has done away 
with the need for character in 
the individual or the ability to 
think. 


—Bernard Baruch 





be gentle, but a horse may have 
either an active or calm tempera- 
ment and still have a bad dis- 
position. Disposition reflects how 
temperament is brought under 
control. 

Beauty has its place in judging 
horses since, as a rule, people 
prefer to ride or drive attractive 
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horses, but its value to the buyer 
depends on the intended purpose. 
It is more essential, for example, 
to show and parade horses, but 
regardless of the reason, beauty 
has value and is associated with 
breed type, condition and per- 
fection of training. 


Condition, a variable char- 
acteristic, has its value too. To a 
showman, it is usually enough 
fleshing to give the horse a pleas- 
ing contour and a glossy coat, 
and, to a race horse man, the 
readiness of the horse to run. In 
either case, the horse has been 
well fed and reflects it in both 
appearance and action. 


Repeating an old story — a 
blind man and one of normal 
vision were sitting on a fence. 
A horse approached and the man 
of good vision said, “Here comes 
a beautiful horse.” The blind 
man said, “I do not know his 
color, but I will bet that he is 
fat.” 


Age naturally has an influence 
on the value of a horse. A person 
wanting a horse for immediate — 
use will pay more for a mature 
one that is ready to use, but one 
buying a sire will pay more for 
an older stallion that has prov- 
ed its value at stud. Race horses 
run their fastest during their 
younger years and _ three-year- 
olds usually bringing the high 
purses. Other buyers may want 
young, untrained horses they can 
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train to suit their own needs. 


Age is most accurately esti- 
mated by the growth and yearly 
changes of the teeth of horses, 
but there are other indications of 
age. Length and curl of the tail 
hair of range horses may distin- 
guish yearlings and two-year-olds 
from older ones, and actions of 
range horses are slight indica- 
tions. Sunken temples and gray 
hair about the head are also in- 
dications of age, but horses in 
thin condition will be somewhat 
sunken in the temple. Some peo- 
ple can approximate age by 
the space between the ribs and 
hips. There are many books and 
bulletins that have illustrations as 
guides to determining ages in 
horses. 


Sex has a bearing on the worth 
and use of horses other than for 
breeding purposes. There was a 
definite preference for geldings as 
stock horses in the open-range 
days because mares caused more 
fighting and kicking when the 
remudas were corralled. This 
preference, to a certain extent, 
still exists when large numbers of 
horses are kept together. The 
army specified geldings between 
the ages of four and eight when 
the remount service was purchas- 
ing cavalry horses. However, as 
individual mounts, mares are of- 
ten preferred. Rodeo contestants, 
for example, have strong prefer- 
ences for mares and some use 
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spayed mares. The winning lists of 

cutting horses will show many 
mares — some of them cham- 
pions. Too, the choice is mares 
over stallions in the three-gaited 
classes of American Saddle 
Horses, but stallions are more of- 
ten winners in the five-gaited 
classes. Mares and geldings out- 
perform stallions in fine harness 
classes. 


Stallions are objected to as 
work horses, but in Europe they 
are commonly used in farm work. 
They have not usually been liked 
as stock horses, but are being ac- 
cepted more than formerly. 
Stockmen who live in wooded 





First estimates of the 1959- 
60 world wool situation puts 
production at 5,445 million 
pounds grease basis. This would 
be tops for the past 13 years. 





areas say a stallion is more alert 
to sound and scent, thus helping 
the rider locate unseen stock. 
Too, they often have done well 
in cutting contests — the winning 
cutting horse in 1957 was a stal- 
lion. 


Thoroughbred breeders prefer 
stallions for racing since they are 
considered faster and _ better 


weight carriers as indicated by 
the handicaps. Mares usually are 
assigned weights three to five 
than are horses. 


pounds less 
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However, in Quarter Horse rac- 
ing, mares hold as many records 
as stallions for distances of %4 
mile or less. 


Stallions have not usually been 
considered safe mounts for ladies 
and children. In fact, the Ameri- 
can Horse Show rules bar stal- 
lions from these two classes of 
riders, but Arabian breeders 
make an exception to this rule 
and ladies are permitted to show 
stallions in Palomino and west- 
ern classes. 


Action and performance con- 
stitutes the great modifier of all 
factors in influencing the worth 
of horses since they are of value 
primarily because they can move. 
Horses were the chief means of 
power and transportation in the 
early days; therefore, correct con- 
formation and soundness were of 
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The diamond cannot be pol- 
ished without friction, nor the 
man perfected without trials. 





prime importance then. Action 
is valued in straightness, speed, 
height, style and riding ease. A 
straight-moving horse will less 
likely hit or interfere one foot or 
leg with another and will use 
less energy in traveling a given 
distance. A correct slope of pas- 
tern and shoulder promotes an 
easy riding gait, soundness, en- 
durance and durability. 


Endurance has to do with the 
ability of a horse to pack a man 
or pull a load a long distance 
day after day and still remain 
sound and useful. Durability is 
the ability to perform work well 
and remain sound year after year 
for many years. 


Keep in mind that these ex- 
amples are guides; some varia- 
tions may be allowed for breed 
differences. One of the greatest 
breed differences seems to be in 
slope of pastern. The usual pre- 
ference among most breeders has 
been a 45-degree slope continued 
through the hoof for the front 
pasterns. Quarter Horse breeders 
are more tolerant and even seem 
to like a steeper front pastern. 

There are preferences in length 
and height of stride. A long, low 
stride is liked for speed, while 
the American Saddle Horse and 
Hackney are valued because of 
height and flexion in their leg 
actions. All breeders of all breeds 
seem to agree on legs that con- 
form in general to these ex- 
amples. 

The characteristics discussed 
may be observed by watching a 
loose horse move naturally or one 
at halter. To observe a horse cor- 
rectly, view it from the side for 
appraisal of breed, type and gen- 
eral conformation and from the 
front and rear to detect muscling 
and correctness of feet and legs, 
both standing and in action. The 
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front and rear action views re- 
veal the straightness of action; 
the side view, the length of stride 
and height and style of action. 
Horses shown at halter are done 
so at a walk and trot, never at 
a canter or lope. 

Training may be more impor- 
tant than all other qualifications 
considered. There are many pur- 
poses for which a horse may be 
trained — to appraise a horse’s 
training, it should be observed 
under conditions similar to the 
ones under which it will be used. 
Swaps, the great Thoroughbred, 
holds many race records, but his 
value would be nil under many 
conditions and for many people. 

Vices play their part in decid- 
ing the usefulness of horses. 
Halter pulling, balking, kicking, 
rearing and running away are a 
few. 

The influence of unsoundness- 
es and blemishes upon the actions 
and abilities of a mount is a 
further aid in selection. A blem- 
ish is thought of by horsemen as a 
disfigurement, a detraction from 
the appearance of a horse with- 
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out impairment of its usefulness. 
One of the most common blem- 
ishes of western horses is a wire 
cut. A slight cut will in no way 
reduce the speed, ability and 
power of a horse, but may de- 
tract from its appearance, hence 
lower its value and decrease its 
chance of winning in a class of 
horses. It should be insignificant 





Men still die with their boots 
on — but usually one boot is 
on the accelerator. 





in a class of brood mares since 
the blemish will not impair abili- 
ty to produce foals of superior 
merit. 


Unsoundnesses further vary as 
a determiner of value. A draft 
horse that does its work at a 
walk is hampered little by side- 
bone, but a sidebone will prob- 
able reduce the speed of a race 
horse and lessen its value for that 
purpose. Also, a horse may be un- 
sound for reproduction but as 
valuable as any for other pur- 
poses. 





. Livestock Losses 


From "Scours" 


First line of defense against livestock losses from scours is alertness 
on the part of livestock owners. At the first sign of scouring, if the 
farmer will have a veterinarian make an immediate diagnosis, he can 
distinguish among the many different forms of the disease, so the 
right course of treatment can be set up to help save the baby animals. 


—Louisiana State University 
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ae More Sense With Silage 






A. 85 per cent of all 
food nutrients eaten by beef 
cattle come from roughage feeds 
—pasture, hay, silage, or stalk 
by-products. 

Therefore, to lower your beef- 
feeding costs, you must convert 
these roughages into highly effi- 
cient growing and fattening ra- 
tions. Costs are especialy impor- 
tant during periods of depressed 
beef prices. 

But roughage can’t be fed 
alone. Supplements which con- 
tain enough nutrients to nourish 
the billions of bacteria in the ru- 
men or paunch of cattle must be 
added so that indigestible rough- 
ages can be broken down into a 
usable form. Most failures in 
roughage-feeding programs can 
be traced to improper balance of 
nutrients. 


The Cost Angle 

Purdue tests have shown that 
silage-fattened cattle can be ex- 
pected to make gains at a feed 
cost of from 2 to 4 cents less per 
pound than for cattle fattened on 
a high corn ration. 


Silage can provide low-cost gains for beef 
-— if properly supplemented . . 


Condensed from The Furrow 


Fred Myers 


In one feeding trial, two ra- 
tions were used: corn silage and 
Purdue supplement “A”; and 
grass silage fortified with shelled 
corn. Figuring shelled corn at 
$1.50 per bushel and supplement 
at $94.50 per ton, the corn silage 
ration gave average daily gains 
of 2.31 pounds at a cost of 19 
cents per pound. 


Animals fed the grass silage ra- 
tion gained 2.18 pounds per day 
at a cost of 21 cents per pound— 
equal to 18 cents if $1.00 corn 
had been fed. Each silage ration 
represents a practical and eco- 
nomical method for fattening cat- 
tle. 

At the University of Illinois, 
yearling steers on a legume-grass 
silage ration supplemented with 
2 pounds of corn per day had an 
average daily gain of 2.29 
pounds. 


Roughages were the mainstay 
of the ruminant diet long before 
high concentrate rations were de- 
veloped. But it takes a good com- 
bination of both to provide fast, 
economical gains. 


Reprinted by permission from The Furrow, Moline, Illinois 
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Every feeder has ideas about 
the best fattening ration. But 
here are proved facts and figures 
to help you establish a lower-cost, 
high-performance silage feeding 
program. 


1. Corn or grass silage may 
be substituted for nay in the ra- 
tion at the rate of 2 pounds silage 
for 1 pound of hay. 

2. Corn silage, fortified with 
adequate protein and minerals, 
may be used as the only feed for 
fattening cattle. 

3. Corn silage can be full-fed 
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to yearlings or calves at the be- 
ginning of the feeding period 
with no harmful effects. 

4. Large amounts of energy 
feed such as corn must be added 
to grass silage to produce equiva- 
lent corn silage gains. 

5. Sorghum and small-grain si- 
lages must be supplemented with 
grain and protein to give gains 
equal to corn silage. 

6. Gains exceeding 2 pounds 
daily can be made with properly 
fortified corn or grass silage as an 
only roughage source. 





Some "Hows" of Cattle Feeding 


Curtis Mast, Virginia extension animal husbandman, lists these 
pointers for successful cattle feeding: 


1. Small cattle gain faster on less feed, if you have pasture. 


2. Fed cattle have got to gain at least 2 pounds a day or you are 


losing money. 


3. It takes 100 days to move a yearling from Standard to Good 
grade or from Good to Choice grade. It takes nearly 200 days to move 
a Utility-grade steer to Standard grade. 


4. If you are grazing slaughter cattle and grass dries up, go to 
drylot feeding, ready or not. That way you can get to market early 


with good cattle. 


5. The secret of cattle feeding is to set your farm up according to 
the feed it will grow and then fit your cattle program to your feed. 


6. Wet corn is good feed if you feed it fast in warm weather so 
that you take a good slice down each day. But remember if you start 
with wet corn, there is only one thing to do—keep on feeding it. 

“Ride any rural road,” Curtis concludes, “and the best kept farms 
are those that sack their feed crops in steer and hog hides.” 


—The Progressive Farmer 














RT Benton is a picturesque 

prairie town of 2,000 nestled 
in the bluffs of the looping Mis- 
souri River in north-central Mon- 
tana. There, one day in August, 
1936, a funeral car bearing the 
body of a sheepherder arrived at 
the Great Northern depot. 

Only one mourner was at hand 
to see the sheepherder off on his 
last journey: Behind the funeral 
car trotted a big, shaggy, cross- 
bred Collie. As the casket was 
lifted onto the train, the dog 
whined pathetically and attempt- 
ed to follow. 

“Sorry, old fellow,” said the 
station agent. “This is one time 
you can’t go with him.” 

The train puffed away, and the 
sheep dog stood for a few mo- 
ments looking disconsolately 
along the steel rails. Then he lay 
down beside the empty tracks. 
That night he burrowed under 
the station platform to await his 
master’s return. 

The big dog was to maintain 
an unbroken vigil for five and a 
half years! And at the end of that 


&i The big collie's loyalty was unswerving. For 
“five years Shep never left the station .. . 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Paul Friggens 


time, his passing would produce 
some thoroughly remarkable con- 
sequences. 

In the beginning, the dog trot- 
ted out to meet Fort Benton’s 
four trains per day, rain or shine. 
He eyed the passengers as they 
alighted, sniffed at the baggage- 
car doors, mutely questioned each 
passerby. Then he would stand 
wistfully, watching the train un- 
til it disappeared from sight. 
Some day his master would come 
back. 

Station employees soon found 
that the collie answered to the 
name Shep. But in general he re- 
mained aloof, as if reluctant to 
be distracted from his patient 
watching. He would wait until 
the last train of the day had de- 
parted before he would eat the 
meat scraps that station agent 
Tony Schanche left by his bur- 
row. Then, in the black of night, 
he would trot lonesomely over the 
three-quarter-mile trail to the 
Missouri River to drink. 

But even dogs can stand utter 
loneliness only so long. One night 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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during a lightning storm, section 
foreman Pat McSweeney found 
the lonely, frightened dog crouch- 
ing at the door. He succeeded in 
coaxing him inside. When the bit- 
ter Montana winter came, Pat 
fixed him warm quarters in the 
freight house, but first the big 
Irishman had to stretch out on 
the pad with Shep to provide re- 
assurance. 

Months passed, and news of 
Shep’s vigil traveled beyond Fort 
Benton. Newspapers picked up 
and broadcast the story, and in 
time mail began pouring in for 
Shep. Dozens of dog lovers sent 
him cash gifts, which the railroad 
returned. One Christmas a wo- 
man in England mailed Shep a 
bone-and-suet cake. Pet fanciers 
from Florida to California offer- 
ed to give him a home. Sheep 
ranchers in several states made 
good offers for the trained shep- 
herd. 


Eventually, so much mail piled 
up that Superintendent Dixon de- 
tailed his secretary to devote a 
part of each week to handling it. 
Shep was featured in Ripley’s Be- 
lieve It or Not, producing a 
further flood of mail, plus a flock 
of tourists who wanted to see the 
dog who had made loyalty the 
core of his life. 

All this attention affected Shep 
very little. From the moment his 


master was taken away until the 
day Shep himself died, his pur- 
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pose in life remained unchanged: 
His master would some day re- 
turn, and he, Shep, would be 
there to meet him. 

But there at last came a day 
when Shep could no _ longer 
bound out of his quarters and 
trot along the tracks. Instead, he 
padded slowly, and his hearing 
and sight began to fail. On oc- 
casion, when sub-zero weather 
stiffened his aging legs, he would 
limp to the trains. 

It was such a day on Jan. 12, 
1942 when Shep started down the 
track to meet the 10:17. Grown 
old and perhaps a trifle careless, 





| would rather sit on a pump- 
kin, and have it all. to myself, 
than to be crowded on a velvet 
cushion. —Henry David Thor- 
eau. 





he stood between the rails, wait- 
ing. As the train approached, by- 
standers expected him to jump to 
safety. And he did jump—but a 
second too late. Shep’s long vigil 
was over. 


As newspapers and radio car- 
ried the story, thousands mourn- 
ed. Trainmen selected a grave- 
site for the big sheep dog at the 
top of a bluff over-looking the 
depot. Station Agent Schanche 
fashioned a black casket with 
glass handles, and members of 
Boy Scout Troop 47 volunteered 
to be Shep’s pallbearers. Schools 
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were dismissed that day, and 
townspeople, together with farm- 
ers and ranchers from miles 
around, attended the funeral, 
held appropriately at the station. 
The Rev: Ralph Underwood of 
the First Christian Church deliv- 
ered George Graham Vest’s well- 
known Eulogy on the Dog: “The 
one absolutely unselfish friend 
that man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts 
him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful or treacherous, is his 
dog.” Then, as a Boy Scout bu- 
gler sounded taps on the wintry 
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About three-fourths of all 

workers on the nation's farms 
are family workers. 





air, the casket containing Shep 
was lowered into the frozen 
earth, and the service ended. But 


the story of Shep was far from 
ended. 


After the burial, Fort Benton 
citizens erected a monument of 
him in color atop the bluff near 
the depot. Below it they lettered 
the name “SHEP” in whitewash- 
ed boulders. Trainmen installed 
a spotlight to illuminate the 
monument at night, and as 
streamliners sped through the 
Montana hamlet, conductors, ste- 
wards and porters recited to curi- 
ous passengers the story of the 
dog’s long vigil. Conductor Ed 
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Shields wrote Shep’s story in a 
booklet which trainmen sold. Be- 
fore long, the booklet netted 
$200, and Shields cast about for a 
worthwhile way to spend it. He 
found it: at the Montana School 
for the Deaf and Blind at Great 
Falls. 

It was Christmas 1946, when 
Conductor Shields dropped by 
the school with his “gift from 
Shep” and inquired what the 100 
children there needed most. 

“Something that says, ‘We love 
you,” said Superintendent Glenn 
I. Harris. “Toys, candy, skates— 
luxuries that no legislature could 
buy for us.” 

So Shep played Santa Claus 
that year, and a little blind girl 
cuddled a _ doll, crying “She’s 
mine!” There was ice skating on 
a pond behind the school, plus 
toys and special treats for every 
child. “Shep gave us the best 
Christmas we’ve ever had,” Glenn 
Harris told the Great Northern 
Conductor. 


Shep’s gifts have multiplied 
since that memorable Christmas. 
They have changed life altogeth- 
er at the Montana institution. 
Sales of the train booklet netted 
several thousand dollars, and the 
school was able to embark on a 
year-round program of extra 
care, a whole new therapy of love 
and security. 


“People on the outside don’t 
seem to realize that these institu- 
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tions need more than food, soap 
and heat,” Harris points out. 
“Our Shep fund has helped us to 
make up for some of the love and 
security these deaf and blind chil- 
dren are deprived of by having to 
be separated from their homes 
and families.” Before long, Shep’s 
gifts inspired other contributions: 
some $50,000 to date, plus sub- 
stantial bequests in wills. 

The Shep fund provides end- 
less “extras.” Take Tina, a mix- 
ed-up teenager with spells of de- 
pression and severe headaches. 
After a doctor had pronounced 
the child in sound health, Harris 
called in her housemother. “You 
know what ails a 13-year-old girl 
—something medicine can’t 
cure,” he said. “Here’s $5 to take 
Tina downtown, and for heaven’s 
sake spend it foolishly.” 

So Shep bought new bobby sox, 
jewelry and a dresser set, and 
one day Tina’s headaches disap- 
peared. The girl went on to sweep 
the sewing and dress-making con- 
tests at the state fair. 


When I visited the Great Falls 
school recently, a sharp-looking 
deaf youngster came up to me to 
show off his new Shep-bought 
shoes. Afterward, Harris confid- 
ed: “Pete broke 13 windows his 
first day in school here.” 

But not any more. Says Harris: 
“Quite often institutional child- 
ren are destructive, but it’s hard 
to believe what these gifts have 
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done for boys and girls. We esti- 
mate the Shep fund saves us 
probably $3,000 a year in break- 
age. Our children rarely break 
furniture or scratch their names 
on the walls.” 

The Shep fund is _ bringing 
these children exciting adven- 
ture: trips to the state capital at 
Helena; weekends at some of 
Montana’s famous dude ranches; 
camp-outs in Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park. 

Ordinarily, fewer than ten per- 
cent of the graduates of state — 
schools for the blind and deaf are 
able to enter college. According 
to percentage of population, 
Montana would normally send 

Wise people dig a well BE- 

FORE they get thirsty. 








only one student per year to Gal- 
laudet College for the deaf in 
Washington, D.C. Yet, recently, 
the entire Montana graduating 
class of nine qualified. As a result, 
Harris is channeling a_ larger 
share of outside gifts into college 
scholarships, and it’s paying off. 
As I walked down the hall to 
leave, Glenn Harris proudly 
pointed out photos of the many 
honor graduates. “There’s a po- 
tential in every boy and girl here 
today,” he told me, “but first we 
must unlock their hearts.” 
Shep’s big heart has helped the 
school to do just that. 
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Plastic Pipe 





Condensed 


RY lifting 200 feet of 2-inch 

pipe. If it’s not plastic pipe 
you're tugging at, it'll put quite 
a strain on your back. If it is 
plastic pipe, you shouldn’t have 
a bit of trouble. 

Plastic pipe has most of the 
advantages of metal piping, 
without many of the disadvan- 
tages. In the past 10 or 15 years, 
it has been extensively used for 
farm water systems with much 
success. 

Probably the biggest “plus” on 
the side of plastic pipe is its ease 
of installation. Once the ditch is 
dug, you can lay hundreds of 
feet of plastic pipe with no more 
tools than a sharp knife to cut 
the pipe and a screwdriver to 
tighten connection clamps. 


A subsoiler attachment on a 
tractor allows you to quickly lay 
the pipe at the proper under- 
ground level. Or you can dig the 
ditch with a back-hoe machine 
and lay the pipe by hand. A 400 
or 500-foot roll can be carried on 
one arm as you unroll it with the 
other—it’s that light. The un- 


: Why, where, and how to use it... 


from Electricity On The Farm 
Arthur J. Radwin 


broken length of the roll makes 
for fewer connections, fewer fit- 
tings. 

Making joints is easy. Special 
ribbed fittings of non-corrosive 
aluminum, stainless steel or plas- 
tic are clamped into the pipe. 

90% of the plastic pipe today 
is made of polyethylene. Poly- 
ethylene is flexible, so pipe can 
usually be laid, without joints, 
over bumps, around corners and 
into depressions. Its rate of ex- 
pansion is faster than that of 
freezing water, so it normally 
will not burst if laid above the 
frost line. Just for safety’s sake, 
though, it’s best to snake it in a 
trench below the frost line if pos- 
sible. 

Plastic pipe does not rust or 
corrode like metal. Since the in- 
side surface is perfectly smooth, 
it doesn’t build up lime or scale 
deposits. Water will not “wet” 
or adhere to slick inside surface 
either, so pressures are higher. 

Most plastic pipe today is safe 
for all cold water uses, including 
home drinking water ‘supplies. 


Reprinted by permission from 
Electricity On The Farm, 305 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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Pipe bearing the seal of the 
National Sanitation Foundation 
will not make water smell or 
taste, either. Remember that this 
seal is a good guarantee that the 
pipe is usable for human drink- 
ing water. 

But plastic pipe is not built 
for certain applications. It does 
have some limitations. It will not 
act as a ground. Therefore it is 
not recommended for indoor use. 
Metal pipe should extend at least 
2 to 3 feet from a building before 
connection to plastic pipe. It’s al- 
so a good idea to ground all plas- 
tic pipe installations by running 
a metal wire in the trench next to 
the pipe. 

Plastic pipe will not handle hot 
liquids. At temperatures above 
125°F. it softens. It is also oil- 
soluble, and should never be used 
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anywhere it might come in con- 
tact with oil-bearing materials. 
Never use any oil product to 
lubricate fittings of plastic pipe. 

Polyethylene pipe will not 
handle pressure above about 80 
Ibs. per sq. in. When laying it, 
protect it from sharp rocks and 
jagged objects which could punc- 
ture or bruise it. It’s often a good 
idea to cover the pipe first with 
soft earth before back-filling with 
heavy material. When the pipe 
goes under a driveway or road, 
protect it from heavy pressures by 
running it through a short sec- 
tion of metal pipe. 


Plastic pipe costs about the 
same as galvanized iron piping, 
and is less expensive than cop- 
per. But it’s in the installation 
cost that you really save. 





Sow Comfort 


When farrowing in hot weather, sows need special attention. 
Sows cannot be expected to farrow large, healthy litters in hot 
weather unless some cooling device is used. 

A Clay county, Indiana, farmer has converted an open tool shed 





for summer farrowing. This gives ample air circulation. On hot days 
he also uses a water sprinkling system to further cool the area. One 
sprayer nozzle per ben is located at the open South side of the build- 
ing. Sows are fed twice daily on a concrete slab in a shaded area. 

Pigs farrowed by the sows are healthy and vigorous. The farmer 
reported pig losses have been almost negative since the barn was plac- 
ed in use. 

Specialists pointed out that various water cooling systems can 
be adapted to meet individual farm needs. Similar systems can be 
used to cool market hogs. —Purdue Extension Service 








How To Feed Corn Belt Cattle 





R more than 100 years the 

farmer-feeders of the Corn 
Belt have held a virtual monopoly 
in the production of finished beef 
and on the market for it. 

Now, this position is being 
challenged by the phenomenal 
growth of cattle feeding in areas 
outside the Corn Belt and by the 
rise of big commercial feedlots. 

I don’t think the Corn Belt 
feeder has much to fear from 
these developments. His high 
quality, relatively cheap and more 
than adequate homegrown feed 
supply, his skill and know-how 
learned through experience, his 
personal interest, and his markets, 
give him advantages hard to over- 
come. 

But that doesn’t mean that the 
Corn Belt feeder is without prob- 
lems — both new and old. I am 
not a cattle feeder at present and 
have fed only a few head in the 
past. -However, I have spent 
many years observing and study- 
ing the Corn Belt feeder. 


Speaking from 43 years experience, this auth 
or gives his views on better feeding practices. 


In this article I have set down 
my opinions on what the cattle 
feeder is presently up against, 
probably faces in the future, and 
how I would try to meet the situ- 
ation. 

If I were going to feed cattle 
in the Corn Belt, here is what I 
would do: 

@ Fit the right kind of cattle 
and feeding methods to my feed 
supply. 

@ Aim at a “feeding profit” 
through efficient low cost gains. 

@ Produce mainly the weight 
and grade of beef in broadest de- 
mand. 

@ Try to keep investment 
and overhead on the safe side. 

@ Hedge against risks wherever 
possible by use of outlook infor- 
mation, sound planning and care- 
ful buying and marketing. 
Planning the Feeding Program 

Successful cattle feeding rarely 
is a short-term operation. It takes 
too much investment in equip- 
ment, cattle, and feed, involves 


Reprinted by permission from 
National Live Stock Producer, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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too much capital risk and re- 
quires too much management 


know-how to be engaged in 
successfully on an _ in-and-out 
basis. 


Accordingly, if I were going to 
feed cattle or expand an existing 
program, I would first take stock 
of my situation as to: 

® Equipment available. 

® Capital investment required. 

@ My experience and skill in 
buying, feeding and marketing 
cattle. 

@ The risks I could afford to 
take. 

@ The feed supplies I wanted 
to market through cattle feeding. 

Secondly, I would find out all 
I could about present and future 
demands for fed cattle, as to 
kinds, weights, grades, seasonal 
trends in demand and prices, and 
what my major outlets would be. 

I would also consider competi- 
tion from expansion of non-Corn 
Belt cattle feeding; from the big 
scale beef factories, and from 
pork and poultry as well. 


What will be the impact on the 
cattle feeding business of the vast 
accumulation of surplus feed 
grains? Will the pressure of these 
feed supplies, plus the rapid ex- 
pansion in beef cattle numbers 
now underway, take away the op- 
portunity for profits in cattle 
feeding? There are no certain 
answers to these questions. But 
there are facts and “straws in the 
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wind” which I, as a cattle feeder, 
would study. 

A good deal of flexibility exists 
as to kinds, numbers, grades and 
weights of cattle fed with a given 
feed supply. And there can be 
variations in the degree of finish, 
time of marketing and the feeds 
used with similar lots of cattle. 
But most successful feeders follow 
closely a basic program adapted 
to their situations. 

(It is worth noting that two 
factors — skillful combination 
and use of available feeds and the 
production of the kind of beef in 
demand—have made possible the 
great western feeding industry.) 
Learn Values of Feeds 

So, I would want to know the 
feeding values of available feeds 
and the fundamental require- 
ments for good gains and low 
costs under my condition. And I 
would try to fit the kind, grade, 





One of the marks of a gentle- 
man is his refusal to make an 
issue out of every difference of 
opinion. —Arnold H. Glasow. 





weight and numbers of cattle fed 
to my feed situation rather than 
making the feed fit the cattle. 
Corn, in much of the Corn 
Belt, is about as cheap to buy as 
it is to raise. This situation has 
forced me to revise some of my 
former ideas on cutting gain costs 
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through maximum use of rough- 
age. Roughage still is important, 
but there is little doubt that, 
many times, more rapid gains, 
quicker finish, better grades and 
yields, and higher selling prices 
resulting from full corn feeding 
many times bring better returns 
than from so-called “economy” 
high roughage rations. 


In the past most cattle feeders 
have depended heavily on mar- 
gins between the per pound cost 
of feeder cattle and the selling 
price of the finished cattle as the 
chief source of profit. Margins 
will always be important, and the 
amount of margin available will 
still pretty well determine wheth- 
er a cattle feeding year is good, 
average or bad. But from now on 





The many-faceted eyes of the 
mosquito can see in all direc- 
tions. They are very sensitive to 
motion, though they do not re- 
gister sharp images. 





the difference between gain costs 
and selling prices is likely to be 
an increasingly important profit 
factor. This puts premium on 
skill in selecting good doing cat- 


tle, on the feeding of younger,. 


lighter weight cattle ana un mar- 
keting at the stage before gains 
slow down and costs go up fast- 
er than probable price improve- 
ment will justify. And even more 


important, striving for a “feeding 
margin” involves knowledge of 
feed values, skill in their selection 
and combination and the feeding 
and management know-how 
which result in efficient and low 
cost gains. 

If utilization of silage or other 
roughage were a_ problem, I 
would feed such feeds heavily at 
the beginning with perhaps a 
quarter to a half feed of corn 
and the needed supplement, then 
finish on a full feed of corn the 
last half of the feeding period. If 
pasture were to be used, I would 
winter feed roughage, corn and 
supplement to gain from 1% 
pounds and up per day and then 
full feed corn on grass. 


I would pick protein and other 
supplements carefully in view of 
their costs and my basic ration’s 
needs as to amounts and kinds of 
protein, minerals and other addi- 
tives. I would not hesitate to use 
new additive and gain boosters as 
soon as the experiment stations 
and feedlots proved them effec- 
tive and profitable. 

I would try to feed protein and 
other supplements only in accor- 
dance with my cattle needs and 
with regard to the aMOnPE kind 
andGiaity of roughage and 
other feeds being fed. For ex- 
ample, calves or yearlings being 
wintered on a full feed of good 
legume hay and a half feed of 
corn may do nicely with no addi- 
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tional protein. But if full fed corn 
silage and a half feed of corn, 
they might need as much as 1%4 
to 2 pounds of a 36% protein 
supplement for best gains. The 
wise choice and use of supple- 
ments definitely cuts cattle feed- 
ing costs, 


What Kind of Beef? 

This question would be second 
only to efficient use of feed. To 
some extent, of course, the two 
are tied together. But I would 
want to know the kind, weight, 
grade and degree of finish for 
which there is greatest demand 
and broadest outlet; therefore, 
the best price. 

The demand trends are unmis- 
takable. About 70% of our fresh 
beef is sold through retail outlets 
and 30% through public eating 
places and institutions. Of the re- 
tail share, around 90% moves 
through chain stores and super- 
markets, mainly self service. And 
the chain store folks tell us flatly 
that their-customers want young, 
tender beef with plenty of red 
and not too much white showing 
in the package. To most store 
operators this means mainly beef 
from low to average Choice car- 
casses fyi 450 to not over 600 
pounds weight. So the store’s buy- 
er searches for trim cattle with a 
minimum of cutting waste in ex- 
cess fat and bone. 

For the feeder interested in 
supplying this demand, the 
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choices are not too wide. He can 
take on better grade — at least 
Good to Choice — yearling heif- 
ers for a short feed, similar year- 
ling steers for a couple of months 
longer, heifer calves for a 7 or 
8 month period, or steer calves 
for 9 months to a year. 

Of course, there are still mar- 
kets for both higher grade and 
heavier cattle as well as for low- 
er grades and kinds. The Corn 
Belt feeder has wider choices as 
to kind and weight of cattle he 
feeds than does the Western or 
Southern feeder. Most of the 
market for top Choice and Prime 





Americans last year spent 
$100 million for comic books — 
four times the amount invested 
in library books. 





beef and all the demand for 
heavy cattle is found in the Corn 
Belt’s market, the industrial East. 
The hotel and restaurant trade 
takes most of the normal supply 
of such cattle of all weights and 
all of the top heavy weights. 
Watch "Overhead" Costs 

The higher the finished grade 
and weight the higher the grain 
costs and the greater the risk in- 
volved. And the greater the re- 
turn when the going is good. But 
a few loads above the current, 
specialty needs for big or Prime 
cattle can result in drastic price 
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cause we believe that’s the only way we can know what other 
farmers want to read. Farmer’s Digest is probably the only 
farm magazine in the world published on the farm by farmers 
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cuts. And there is less chance for 
feeding profits because of higher 
gain costs than with lighter cat- 
tle carried to lower finish. 

This is not to say I would never 
feed big or Prime cattle. But if I 
did it would be with full under- 
standing of the risks involved. 
The backbone of my feeding 
operations would mostly be aimed 
at the supermarket trade. It is 
interesting to note that practical- 
ly all the cattle fed by the big 
operators of the West are of 
weights that can be finished to 
“chain store choice” at under 
1,200 pounds. 

Overhead is a bigger item in 
many Corn Belt feedlots than 
operators realize. Until recent 
years these costs made up on the 





In the U. S., one out of four 
farm wives, almost, now holds 
down an off-the-farm job. 





average about 15% of the total 
cost of feeding cattle. The “over- 
head,” including labor, interest, 
death risk and veterinary expense 
and depreciation of equipment, 
was about 15% of total operation 
cost. But during the past 10 years 
overhead costs have been climb- 
ing much faster than the cost of 
feeds. On many farms feed costs 
make up only from 75 to 80% 
of the over-all cost of feeding 
cattle. 


CORN BELT CATTLE 


Need Good Capital Backlog 

Investment in and depreciation 
on feed storage, automatic feed- 
ing and watering equipment, pav- 
ed lots and similar feed lot “lux- 
uries” often result in increased ef- 
ficiency and some savings in feed 
and labor costs. But they pile up 
capital, depreciation, and main- 
tenance costs at an alarming rate. 
It will take a good capital back- 
log, long time use, considerable 
volume, year round operation and 
real cattle feeding “savvy” to jus- 
tify the investment in the sort of 
feeding plants now going up at so 
rapid a rate on a lot of Corn 
Belt farms. 

The equipment essential for a 
successful cattle feeding operation 
in the order of its importance is: 

@ An adequate, convenient 
and dependable water supply. 

@ A sufficient, but economical 
feed storage and feed preparation 
set-up. 

@ A paved area for feed bunks 
and water tanks plus enough ex- 
tra to keep the cattle out of the 
deep mud in bad weather. 

@ Windbreaks or shelter from 
storms. 

@ A hot weather feeding shade, 
particularly in the southern and 
western Corn Belt. 


Hedge Against Risks 

All of the items discussed— 
planning, efficient use of feeds, 
low overhead, good timing and 
feeding for the market with 
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broadest demand—are hedges 
against risks inherent in the cat- 
tle feeding business. There are 
other ways of lowering risks. For 
example, reasonably reliable 
“outlook” information available 
indicating numbers, kinds, 
weights and location of cattle on 
feed and feeders’ marketing in- 
tentions can be used. Informa- 
tion on overall cattle numbers 
and locations and reports of area 
feed conditions can be helpful in 
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determining how, when and 
where to buy feeder cattle. Feed- 
ing more than one kind of cattle 
and marketing at different sea- 
sons can help spread risks. 

I think the future is rosy for 


the Corn Belt feeder who is keep- 
ing his eyes open. There'll be a 
place for him as long as the re- 
gion produces feeds suitable for 
cattle and as long as consumers 
prefer steaks to cornflakes. 





"Weeping" Cattle 


May Have Pinkeye 


“Weeping” cattle in your herd are danger signals. They may be 
showing the first sign of pinkeye, says Dr. R. D. Hatch of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Veterinary Medicine. 

This disease is most common during the hot summer, causing 


substantial losses in production. 


Total blindness can be prevented by starting treatment as soon as 
the first signs of “pinkeye” are noticed. A weeping discharge from the 
animal’s eye is the earliest indication. Then the eyeball develops a 


grayish discoloration. 


Affected cattle will show evidence of pain, especially in bright 
sunlight. They often lose interest in eating or, in advanced cases, they 


may be unable to locate feed. 


Since pinkeye is an infectious disease, Dr. Hatch advises taking 
immediate action. Once this disease gains a foothold in a herd, flies 
spread it rapidly-from one animal to the next. Therefore, controlling 
flies will help to keep the infection from spreading. 

A mild form of this disease can be transmitted from animals to 
man. So persorts working around infected animals should keep their 
hands away from their faces and wash their hands frequently. 

Because there are no specific vaccines, bacterins or serums to 











prevent pinkeye, the disease must be treated medically. In addition, 
veterinarians generally recommend moving animals to a darkened 
shelter. The animals will be more comfortable, and feed and water 
will be within easy reach. —University of Illinois 











How Much Can | Pay Per Acre 
For More Land ? 





IGHT mathematical steps can 

show farmers how to answer 
the question: How much can I 
pay per acre for more land? 

This formula, developed by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
researchers, will determine an- 
nual rent or purchase price. 

If successful farming practices 
are followed, and if there is no 
over- or underinvesting, an opera- 
tor may use annual costs and re- 
turns obtained from his personal 
business records. 

Value of present land and 
buildings must be estimated be- 
fore figuring the maximum price 
that should be paid for addition- 
al acreage. Let’s assume the farm 
has 190 acres used for rotation 
crops and 10 acres of building 
lots, waste and roads, or a total 
of 200 acres valued at $45,000 at 
prevailing prices. 

To determine crop costs and 
returns, crop and livestock enter- 
prises should be separated on pa- 


Eight steps tell you what you can afford to pay 
to rent or purchase land... 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


per. Labor, machinery and other 
costs represented in both livestock 
and crop production should be 
included as part of crop opera- 
tions. Then these 8 steps can be 
followed to determine what an 
operator can afford to spend for 
renting or purchasing extra land: 

(1.) Add values of all crops 
produced during year. Pasture 
may be figured at hay equivalent. 
Let’s assume the value of all 
crops is $12,656. 

(2.) Obtain acreage value of 
produce per acre. Divide value of 
crops ($12,656) by number of 
rotation acres (190), omitting 
roads, building lots and waste. 
The answer ($66.61) is also the 
estimate of additional returns 
from adding one equally produc- 
tive acre. Adjust for any wide dif- 
ference in soil type or topography 
between present and contemplat- 
ed land. 

(3.) Add variable costs of crop 
production. Estimated cost of 


Reprinted by permission from Kansas Farmer, Tepeka, Kansas 
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operator and family’s labor is 
added, if this is not already in 
the accounts. Add costs of farm- 
ing practices, assuming same sys- 
tem is to be used regarding rota- 
tion, seeding, fertilization, culti- 
vation and cropping. (Fixed costs 
are ignored.) Let’s say variable 
costs total $4,360. 

(4.) Obtain average variable 
cost per acre. Divide total vari- 
able costs ($4,360) by number of 
rotation acres (190) to find vari- 
able cost per acre ($22.95). 

(5.) Estimate annual cost per 
acre of added land. Divide cur- 
rent market value of land and 
buildings ($45,000) by total 
number of acres (200). The ans- 
wer ($225) is the market value 
per acre. To reduce per-acre 
value to annual cost, add 1 per 
cent to the farm mortgage inter- 
est rate and multiply the result 
by market value per acre (1 per 
cent plus 5 per cent, or 6 per 
cent, times $225 equals $13.50 
annual cost per acre). 

(6.) Determine rate of return 
on each dollar invested. Add cost 
of land per acre ($13.50) to vari- 
able costs per acre ($22.95). Di- 
vide this total cost ($36.45) into 
average value of product per acre 
($66.61) to determine rate of re- 
turn on each dollar invested. An- 
swer is $1.83. 

(7.) Determine maximum an- 
nual rent—that is, rate of return 
on each additional acre. Multiply 
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cost of land per acre per year 
($13.50) by dollar rate of return 
($1.83). Most rent this operator 
can afford to pay for additional 
land is ($24.66) per acre annual- 
ly, assuming returns will be the 
same as for present operations. 
(8.) Determine maximum pur- 
chase price per acre. Add mort- 
gage interest rate plus another 
percentage for risk and divide in- 
to annual rent (5 per cent plus 
one per cent, or 6 per cent, di- 
vided into $24.66). Answer is 
$411. Altho average price of the 





The venom of most snakes is 
not poisonous — it kills by 
breaking down the corpuscles in 
the blood, or by causing res- 
piratory paralysis, which causes 
the victim to suffocate. 





farm in this case, is $225, the 
operator could afford to spend as 
much as $411 for a payment of 
an additional tillable acre. 


A less efficient farmer would 
not be able to pay $411. If, for 
example, he -had only a $13.50 
rate of return on each additional 
acre instead of $24.66, he could 
not spend more than $225 per 
acre ($13.50 divided by 6 per 
cent). On the other hand, if he 
were efficient enough to obtain 
$30 per acre, he could spend as 
much as $500 ($30 divided by 6 
per cent) and still break even. 














Long hair has its uses, for ac- 
cording to a “household hint” 
found in an old book: “A woman 
should always carry a needle in 
her purse and if no thread is 
available the traveler can mend a 
torn garment with a strand of her 
own hair.” 

* * * 


Also, says the book: “Car sick- 
ness (both steam and electric) 
can be cured by eating liberally 
of well-salted popcorn.” 

* * * 


We remodel our kitchen so that 
we can do our work without 
bending, stooping, or reaching. 
Then we spend some time each 
day in bending, stooping, and 
reaching, to keep our figures 
trim. 


* * * 


The city housewife received a 
few coins in change from a twen- 
ty-dollar bill in the super-market, 
and on her way to the car fum- 
ed at the high cost of food and 
the greedy farmers. Yet if she 
had added up the cost of food 
that day she would have found 
five dollars enough to pay for it; 





Chimney Smoke 


by Irene Rudie 
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the rest went for a kitchen mop, 
cosmetics, drugs, socks, toys, cig- 
arettes, soaps, and stationery. 

* * * 


The great blue herons fly home 
to their nests in the tamarack 
swamp every day at sunset, no 
matter to them whether the time 
is Daylight-Saving or Standard. 


* * * 


The man of the house spends 
all his spare time trying to catch 
the “big one” in a near-by lake. 
After years of trying and a thrill- 
ing battle, he finally lands a 
whopper. Does he quit after rea- 
lizing his ambition? No. He keeps 
on hoping for a bigger one. 


* * * 


Threshing was the high time 
of the farm year when we were 
kids. The noise and movement of 
machines and men and _ horses, 
the excitement of huge meals pre- 
pared with the help of neighbors, 
and the company of neighbors’ 
children all added to the big 
event. Now it is just a matter of 
a machine and a wagon moving 
back and forth across the fields. 


Canned Milk — 


How Will It 


Affect Future Sales ? 


Consumer acceptance of this concentrated pioduct could boost sales 
20 percent and open .ew markets to milk... 


Condensed from Wisconsin Agriculturist 


e —— general acceptance of 

concentrated milk would 
not only bring sharp price de- 
creases in many ayeas and greatiy 
increase per capita sales of milk, 
but would also change the pat- 
tern of milk production,” says R. 
W. Bartlett, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the University 
of Illinois. 

Bartlett thinks production 
could be expected to decline in 
high cost areas—such as some re- 
gions of the South and East—and 
increase in low cost areas. He also 
thinks that milk prices to pro- 
ducers in low cost areas would 
likely be somewhat higher than 
they are now. 


Must Get Consumers’ Approval 

He bases this, however, on two 
main assumptions. It would hap- 
pen only if trade barriers now 
existing against concentrated were 
broken down and if concentrated 
milk can win its spurs in the com- 
petitive field for the housewife’s 
dollar. 


At. present there are two kinds 
of concentrated milk—fresh and 
sterile. 

Fresh concentrated milk is usu- 
ally made of grade A whole 
milk. About a third of the water 
has been taken out of it. Fresh 
concentrated milk must be kept 
under refrigeration, is usually 
marketed in quarts or one-third 
quart paper containers. 

Sterile concentrated milk is a 
high quality milk with about the 
same amount of water taken out. 
It may be put in tin cans and 
held at room temperature for at 
least two months. 

Fresh concentrated milk is al- 
ready on the market. Plants are 
going up for the processing of 
sterile concentrated milk. 

Both products have high quali- 
ty. When reconstituted they taste 
so much like fresh whole milk 
that many people cannot tell the 
difference. 

Can concentrated milk com- 
pete commercially with whole 


Reprinted by permission from Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wisconsin 
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milk? Eight years ago fresh con- 
centrated milk came in with a 
flurry of excitement. In most 
places the concentrate did not 
compete successfully with whole 
milk. 

The important thing, however, 
is that it did well in some areas, 
says Bartlett. In the San Fran- 
cisco area, for example, concen- 
trated milk has been on the mar- 
ket since 1951. 

In specific stores studied, sales 
of fresh concentrate made up 20 
percent of the total milk sales by 
the end of 1952. In 1958 the fig- 
ure had risen to 31 percent. 

Bartlett lists four reasons why 
concentrate milk proved itself in 
the San Francisco market. First, 
consumers could not tell the dif- 
ference between fresh whole milk 
and the California concentrate 
when reconstituted. 

The concentrate cost 3 cents a 
quart less than fresh whole milk 
when introduced. By 1957 the 
difference was 5 cents. 

Frequent newspaper advertise- 
ments kept reminding the cus- 
tomer that concentrated milk had 
high quality and was low in price. 


Getting the equivalent of three 
quarts of milk in a quart contain- 
er not only made shopping easier, 
but saved storage space in the re- 
frigerator. The housewife liked 
these features. 


How much cheaper is concen- 
trated than whole milk? Bartlett 
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figures that sterile concentrated 
milk can be processed and sold 
for about 1 cent a quart more 
than evaporated milk. This in- 
cludes %% cent for extra cost of 
concentration and % cent for 
extra quality. 

The difference in price be- 
tween whole milk and evaporated 
milk varies greatly in different 
sections of the country. Based on 
1958 prices, here’s what consum- 
ers would pay for whole and ster- 
ile concentrate milk in the 
different areas. 

Consumer Price for Whole Milk 


Compared to Sterile, Canned 
Concentrate, on Quart Basis 








Whole Canned 
Region Milk Concentrate 
South 24.9 cents 17.2 cents 
Northwest 24.3 17.2 
West 22.7 17.3 
Midwest 19.2 17.5 
UY. 3. 22.8 17.3 





Fresh concentrated milk pro- 
cessed in the Midwest can be sold 
within a 1,000 mile radius for 
about 2% cents a quart more 
than evaporated milk, Bartlett 
figures. This would mean that 
fresh concentrated milk process- 
ed in the Midwest can be shipped 
as far as 1,000 miles and sold at 
6.2 cents a quart less than whole 
milk in the South; 5.6 cents less 
in the Northeast; and 3.9 cents 
less in the West. 

In the Midwest, however, 
fresh concentrate would sell for 
about the same price as fresh 
whole milk. 
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These figures indicate that 
there is a large potential demand 
for concentrated milk in the high 
priced and medium priced mar- 
kets. This would mean that con- 
centrate made in low cost areas 
could have a good demand in 
sections, where the cost of pro- 
duction is high. 

On the other hand, the poten- 
tial demand in the low price mar- 
kets would not be very great. We 
cannot expect to sell a lot of con- 
centrated milk in the Midwest. 
The savings between it and whole 
milk just aren’t big enough! 

If concentrated milk can be 
sold for substantially less than 
whole milk in many markets, will 
the lower price increase consump- 
tion of milk? The results of sur- 





Consumers spend more on 
milk than any other drink — 
$6.4 billion in 1958. Beer is 
next with $5.1 billion; liquor, 
$4.8 billion; coffee, $2.1 bilion, 
and soft drinks, $1.9 billion. 





veys run to date are a bit con- 
fusing. Studies made in New 
York City and in Connecticut 
showed very little increase in milk 
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consumption when milk prices 
went down. 
Might Boost Milk Sales 

However, in studies of other 
New York cities, in Kansas City 
and Washington, D. C., it would 
seem that we could expect almost 
a 1 percent increase in sales for 
each 1 percent decrease in price. 
This, of course, was for fluid 
milk. But it would seem that the 
same thing would hold true for 
the concentrated milk. 

Using these figures, Bartlett 
thinks that should concentrate 
milk come in in a big way, the 
per person sales of milk might 
go up as much as 15 or 20 per- 
cent. This would increase greatly 
our outlet for milk. 

What’s the chance of getting 
rid of trade barriers now existing 
against concentrated milk? Bart- 
lett says, “It seems likely that the 
trade barriers will disappear with- 
in the next few years, although 
one and possibly two supreme 
court decisions may be necessary 
first.” 

“The success of concentrated 
milk in California indicates that, 
once the trade barriers are brok- 
en, concentrated milk can become 
widely accepted.” 





All farm people know . 


. . or should know 


. . . that some insecti- 


cides and plant sprays can kill, not only insects, but human beings 
and animals, too. So remember this important tip: Store insecticides, 
pesticides and sprays under lock and key and out of reach of children. 
And follow the instructions on the label . : . strictly! 











\\g/ 
A THOUGHT A DAY \\ 


TO KEEP THE PSYCHOANALYST AWAY 


From the Collection of Everett Smith 












Dim lights have the greatest 
scandal power. 

7 * * 

Americans have more time sav- 
ing devices and less time than any 
other group of people in the 
world. 

* * * 

One of the greatest labor sav- 
ing devices of today is tomorrow. 
* * * 

Nothing cooks your goose 
quicker than a boiling temper. 

* * * 

A successful man is one who 
can make more money than his 
wife can spend. A successful wo- 
man is one who can land such a 
husband. 

* * * 

A philosopher is one who 
knows what to do — until it hap- 
pens to him. 

* * * 

A youth spends the years be- 
tween 12 and 21 waiting to be- 
come his own boss. Then he gets 
married. 

* * * 

People will believe anything 

you tell them, if you whisper it. 
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It’s funny that a woman who 
can spot a blonde hair on your 
coat at ten paces, can’t see a pair 
of garage doors. 

x 6% * | 
Occupation is one great source 
of enjoyment. No man, properly 
occupied was ever miserable. 

* * * 

Hospitality has been defined as 
the art of making guests feel at 
home when you really wish they 
were. 

* * * 

You can preach a better ser- 
mon with your life than with your 
lips. 

* * * 

The unspoken word is many 
times the best one. 

* * * 

Liberty exists in proportion to 
wholesome restraint. 

Daniel Webster 
* * * 

A fool may talk, but a wise 
man speaks. 

* * * 

Sure money talks. But nowa- 
days you can’t hold onto it long 
enough to start a conversation. 
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The best security anyone can 
have is to do good work. No one 
can speak so well as a job well 
done. 

* * * 

Success is a dream, molded 
through ambition, tempered 
through hardship, nourished 
through perseverance, developed 
through knowledge, and produc- 
ed into a living weapon of man- 
kind. 

* * * 

A telephone pole never strikes 
an automobile except in self-de- 
fense. 

* * * 

Bad officials are often selected 
by good citizens who didn’t vote. 
* * * 

Scientists have just come to the 
conclusion that there is no life on 
Mars. No request for a loan has 
been received. 

* * * 

Youth is the happy time, but 
only age knows it. 

* * * 

The cars have four speeds — 
first, second, third, and you'll be 
sorry. 

* * * 

Self confidence is the first re- 

quisite to great undertakings. 
* * * 


A man should never be asham- 
ed to own he has been wrong, 
which is but saying in other 
words, that he is wiser today than 
he was yesterday. 
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The doorstep to the temple of 
wisdom is a knowledge of our 
own ignorance. 

* * * 

A failure establishes only this, 
that our determination to success 
was not strong enough. 

* * * 

When the wise are angry they 
are wise no longer. 

* * * 

You can never have a greater 
or less dominion than over your- 


self. 
* * 2 

Better keep yourself clean and 
bright; you are the window 
through which you must see the 
world. 

* * * 

The turning points of our lives 
are not the great moments. The 
real crises are often concealed in 
occurrences so trivial in appear- 
ance that they pass unobserved. 

* * * 

The more one has to do the 

more he is able to accomplish. 
* * * 

Some people are in debt be- 
cause they spend what their 
friends think.they make. 

* * * 


The size of your troubles gen- 
erally depends on whether they 
are coming or going. 

* * * 


Sorrow is a fruit. God does 
not make it grow on limbs too 
weak to bear it. 





Buildings Must Earn Their Way 





Original cost was all Grandpa 
had to worry about. Now, “oth- 
er costs" may be twice as much 
before a building is worn out... 


Condensed from Netional Hog Farmer 


Dale F. Galloway 


E ALL remember the grand 

old barn tha. was the cen- 
ter of the farmstead on Grand- 
pa’s farm. It was a building to be 
used, true, but more than thai, 
it was a monument to his suc- 
cess. 

You are familiar with similar 
trademarks: hand-hewn timbers, 
pinned and mortised together, 
with yellow poplar siding. 

But these buildings were built 
before the days of high property 
taxes, high labor costs, property 
insurance, income tax deprecia- 
tion schedules, and low profit 
per unit of production. Original 
cost was the only thing that 
Grandpa had to worry about; all 
that was necessary was that he be 
able to pay for the barn. In to- 
day’s agriculture a farmer has 
other building costs to meet— 
even after the building is paid 
for. As a matter of fact, on most 
farm buildings built today these 
other costs will amount to over 


twice the original cost before the 
building is worn out. 

With this in mind, it is vital 
that buildings be bought with one 
main thought in mind—their po- 
tential earning capacity. So let's 
take a close look at the things 
that affect a building’s earning 
capacity before deciding how 
much a building should cost. 

Once a building is built, it costs 
you money each year it stands on 
your farm; and there is very lit- 
tle that you can do to reduce this 





A $1,000 Government Bond 
bought in 1940, if cashed now, 
would buy $472.00 worth cf 
merchandise, at 1940 prices. 





cost! You really liave only two 
alternatives; tear it down, or 
keep it busy. Here is a table that 
will help you to figure how much 
some of your farm buildings are 
costing you each year. 


Reprinted by permission from National Hog Farme:, Box 156, Grundy Center, 'ow- 
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Guides For Estimating Yearly Building Costs 
(Figures shown represent cost per 1,000 sq. ft. of bidg.) 


Insulated 
No Floor 
Original 
Cost 
Depreciation 
* 100.00 


40.00 
50.00 
11.67 


Insurance 


5 6.40 


Insulated Single Skin 
With Floor No Floor 


$2,000.00 $2,500.00 $1,250.00 
125.00 
50.00 
62.50 
14.58 
8.00 


Pole Frame Portable 
Single Skin Hous- 
Cement Floor ing 


Pole Frame 


$1,750.00 $2,000.00 


62.50 87.50 200.00 


25.00 35.00 80.00 


31.25 43.75 50.00 


7.29 10.21 11.67 


4.00 5.60 6.40 





Total ~~ 208.07 


260.08 





130.04 182.06 348.07 





*1. Portable building depreci- 
ated over 10 years, all other 20 
years. 


*2. Portable building repairs 
figured at 4% of original cost, all 
others 2%. 


*3. Interest figured at 5% of 
depreciated value. 


*4. Taxes figured at % of de- 
preciated value for assessment 
and 314% for tax rate. 


*5. Insurance coverage figured 
at 80% of depreciated value, 
coverage cost of 80c per $100. 


The figures shown in the bot- 
tom line of the table represent the 
total cost of owning various types 
of buildings. These are very real 
expenses, and some farm income 
has to pay them. From an ac- 
counting standpoint, the only fair 
way is to charge rent to each head 
of livestock that uses the building 


during the year. With this in 
mind these three ideas then be- 
come evident: 


1. The larger number of ani- 
mals housed in a building, the 
less each animal has to pay. 


2. To make a building earn its 
way, the animals using the build- 
ing must earn enough to pay the 
yearly cost of the building. 

The above two points make it 
imperative that 


3. Any money that you invest 
in buildings be put in buildings 
designed to help an animal make 
money. 


When making a decision about 
a farm building, it is important 
to recognize that a few dollars 
more or less invested in a build- 
ing will not materially affect pro- 
duction costs, except as they make 
it possible to save labor or in- 
crease feed efficiency. 
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Distribution of Livestock Production Costs 
(Percentages) 
Taxes 
Ins. & 
Bldg. & Lvsk. Inter- 
Livestock Feed Labor Equip. Exp. est Mise. 
Dairy Cattle (Grade A) 47 28 8 5 8 4 
Feeder cattle 55 17 7 8 8 5 
Sow (2 litters raised) 62 12 8 7 5 6 
Feeder pigs (bought) 66 9 5 9 4 7 
Com. laying flock 56 25 8 1 5 5 
Broilers (1,000) 70 11 8 4 5 2 
Turkeys (1,000) 72 11 6 2 7 2 





All Production Costs Are Related 

All of the livestock production 
costs are related. 

This statement should be writ- 
ten above every doorway on every 
livestock building, since it is so 
important to livestock profits. As 
an example, it may be possible to 
save labor by shifting from hand- 
feeding to self-feeding gestating 
sows. However, this may increase 
feed costs. Building costs can be 
reduced to zero by farrowing 
sows in the woods, but more pigs 
will die, and during some parts 
of the year more labor will be re- 
quired. 

Hogs gain most efficiently in a 
temperature range of 60 degrees 
to 72 degrees; fastest gains are 
also found in this range. Above 
85 degrees and below 40 degrees 
finishing hogs aren’t making you 
money; they are boarders! This 
fact becomes particularly impor- 
tant when viewed in the light of 
the second table—building costs 
make up 8 per cent of production 
costs, and feed makes up 60 per 
cent to 70 per cent. 


A 15 per cent saving in feed 
would allow you to double the 
amount you spend on a building 
and still save money. 

Well designed buildings can 
help to keep your hogs within the 
temperature range that they do 
best. 

Now, getting back to how 

much farm buildings should cost, 
we come to these conclusions: 
1. Buildings have to earn their 
way, like any other farm tool. 
This further means that the most 
important question to consider 
when buying a farm building is 
its potential earning capacity. 

2. Building costs make up a 
relatively minor part of the total 
production costs. The only way 
buildings’ can radically change 
the cost of livestock production is 
by affecting the efficiency of 
feed, labor, or the survival of ani- 
mals. These efficiency factors are 
the most important considerations 
in determining a building’s poten- 
tial earning capacity. 

3. All of the costs of production 
are related—feed, labor, build- 
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ings, etc. If you lower one, you saving would allow a 100 per 
may raise another. The important cent increase in building costs and 
fact is that a 15 per cent feed still save money! 





Month-Old Calf Can Eat Some Hay and Grain 


A month-old calf has a better digestive system than she’s been 
given credit for, says Donald Hillman, a dairy specialist at Michigan 
State University. 


Hillman feels healthy, fast-maturing calves are mighty important 
in the dairy business. 


“Real young calves need either whole milk or a dry-milk substi- 
tute to stay alive,” the scientist explains. “The milk requirement rapid- 
ly decreases after the calf reaches 30 days of age.” 


At an age of 25 days, the calf’s digestive system apparently 
changes, Hillman theorizes. Either rumen development or new diges- 
tive enzymes start making better use of grain and hay. 


Recent research at Purdue University leads Hillman to these con- 
clusions: 


“Cattle eat a little grain when they are about one week old. Grain 
and hay can really start replacing milk and milk replacers at the one- 
month mark. Milk feeding can stop entirely after two months. 


“Three feeding systems—whole milk, limited milk plus a meal or 
pellet starter, and a dry-milk-solid feed—give good growth. The 
whole-milk system costs more than the limited-milk method, almost 
twice as much as the milk-replacer approach. 


“Calves eat little hay during their first 30 to 40 days. Then 
they'll start eating more if they are on a limited-milk or milk-replacer 
system. 


“The grain ration fed to calves needs about 15 per cent protein. 
The Purdue researcher got good results by using such a ration with 
58 per cent corn, 25 per cent oats and 15 per cent soybean meal. 


“Limiting grain to three pounds per day boosts hay consumption. 
Calves eat three pounds per day at about 30 to 40 days of age.” 


—Michigan State University 





Handle With Care 


How to prevent livestock trucking losses . . . 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 


Gerald C. Grooms 


ACH year, as livestock moves 
between farms and killing 
floors, we lose about $50 million 
due to bruises, crippling and 
death. Some of this loss can be 
laid to the livestock producer and 
the trucker who hauls his cattle, 
hogs and sheep. About an equal 
portion of the losses take place 
while animals are in the hands 
of packers, moving from holding 
pen to slaughter. 

As a producer of livestock, you 
can cut down on your share of 
the losses. First you need to know 
all about careful livestock hand- 
ling. Then you'll need to be sure 
the trucker or handler of your 
livestock practices careful hand- 
ling. 

Fred Creed, livestock trucker in 
Fairfield County, Ohio, has a 
good livestock handling philoso- 
phy. So does H. R. Heimberger, 
Fairfield County, Ohio. Spend- 
ing a day with Creed, and talking 
with Heimberger, is a rich educa- 
tion in their philosophy for truck- 
ing livestock. 


Get ready ahead of loading 
time is first in trucking livestock. 
A built-in loading dock, with 
small steps, connected to a long 
entry alley makes loading easy 
and safe. But, even with a regu- 
lar truck chute, gates can be ar- 
ranged to make it convenient for 
stock to “step right up” into the 
truck, 

No gaps should show for stock 
to get through. No gate ends 
should be exposed to catch the 
shoulder or flank of an animal. 
Care in loading may prevent the 
escape of an animal, or a near 
escape which may frighten the 
animal. Also, preparation ahead 
of time may save you a little in 
hauling charges. Creed and 
Heimberger are both reasonable 
in charges, but indicate that their 
rates are higher where they have 
to “chase all over,” rounding up 
stock and preparing for loading. 

When loading is begun, take 
it easy—don’t get the stock excit- 
ed. Herd the animals into the en- 
try area, headed toward the load- 


Reprinted by permission from The Ohio Farmer, 1010 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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ing chute. “Give them plenty of 
time to look around,” echo both 
truckers. 

Heimberger says: “Would you 
ride a new, dare-devil, ride at a 
fair the first time you glanced at 
it? Later, after you look it over, 
you probably would give it a try.” 
He figures livestock feel the same 
way about going up a loading 
chute. Creed likes to set the stage 
for the animals, let them see the 
opening into the truck, then de- 
cide that’s their easiest way out. 
“Try to outsmart them,” he re- 
commends. 


Use a tarp or roof over trucks 
in winter and summer. This 
shades in summer and warms in 
winter. 


the front and rear of 
trucks in winter, to keep cold air 
from directly striking the live- 
stock. Don’t enclose entire sides 
of trucks, because the stock may 
then become too warm. 

Keep trucks well bedded in 
winter. For summer, clean out all 
straw, wet down sand or dirt in 
place of bedding. Hogs can be 


wet down before the start of a 
haul. 


Gate off lame stock, bulls or 
boars. 


Don’t mix cattle and calves. 


Don’t crowd the load 
much. Also, don’t underload. 


Drive slow enough when load- 
ed to prevent the need for sudden 


Close 


too 
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stops. Don’t start with a jerk. 
Take curves slowly. The key to 
careful driving when loaded is to 
always give stock time to shift 
their weight to maintain their 
balance. 

Nearly every day, Fred Creed 
makes one to six trips to a stock- 
yards, usually driving 100 miles 
or more. He thinks of the stock 
he is handling every hour of the 
day and each mile of the way. He 
stops occasionally to see if they 
are riding well. 


It’s worth your while to have 
a careful trucker. Packers expect 
to get some losses due to bruises. 
But they may pay more when 
buying from a source noted for 
less-than-average bruising. 


Average loss due to bruising of 
cattle amounted to about 60 cents 
a head in a recent USDA study. 
The range was six cents to $2.77 
a head. The total cattle loss from 
bruising was estimated at $12 mil- 
lion a year. One-half of this, or 
$6 million, occurred between 
farm and holding pens. The other 
$6 million occurred while the ani- 
mals were in packers’ hands, 
moving from holding pens 
through slaughter. 


You can get information on all 
aspects of loss prevention by writ- 
ing to the Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Association of your state. 
Their motto is, “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals—It Pays.” 














Roughage For Sows and Gilts 





HE cost-price squeeze is forc- 

ing the pork producer to 

look for cheaper ways of growing 
hogs. 

One promising new lead is the 
self- feeding of high-roughage 
diets to sows and gilts during ges- 
tation. 


Carrying sows an gilts through 
the 114-day gestation period 
mans up a large part of the cost 
of raising market hogs. For best 
returns, you must feed sows and 
gilts as cheaply as possible. 

Self-feeding ordinary rations 
during gestation reduces the la- 
hor cost, but the sows often get 
too fat. They frequently have 
trouble farrowing and wean few- 
er and weaker pigs than animals 
in desirable condition. 


Tests at the North Carolina 
Experiment Station have made 
progress toward developing high- 
roughage diets that can be self- 
fed safely. If this roughage is of 
high quality, it will go a long way 
toward meeting the total nutri- 
tional requirements of the gilts. 


Feeding high-roughage diets to sows and 
gilts may save you money... 


Condensed from 


North Carolina Research and Farming 


David G. Spruill 


Many farmers have felt that 
sows couldn’t use this high- 
roughage-type diet. We’re trying 
t. prove they are wrong. In fact, 
we're convinced sows can make 
good use of large amounts of 
roughage. 

The table shows how our trials 
were carried out. Each ration 
contained over 70% roughage. 
Yet sows reproduced satisfactorily 
and pigs were normal. 

Only high-quality roughage 
was used in the feeding trials. 
This high-quality roughage con- 
tained protein, vitamins, minerals 
and possible unknown growth 
factors. Poor-quality roughage 
wouldn’t have given us the same 
good test results that high-quali- 
ty alfalfa did. 


A number of forage crops 
could be used for swine feeding 
when properly supplemented. La- 
dino clover, costal Bermuda, al- 
falfa, lespedeza and small grains 
would be satisfactory if harvested 
at the right stage of maturity. 


Reprinted from North Carolina Research and Farming, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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__ Semmay_ of Wigh-Roughage Tests 
Retion® _ Se. 
- me Tes Bee ae . 
ll SY a Se ee 
No. Gilts 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Average gain per gilt 
during gestation i 158 165 97 124 122 168 
Total pigs farrowed 47 36 52 48 46 38 54 38 
No. live pigs farrowed 44 35 43 47 43 37 47 38 
Average no. live pigs 
farrowed per gilt 8.8 7.0 8.6 9.4 8.6 7.4 9.4 7.6 
% Live pigs farrowed 93.6 97.2 82.7 97.9 93.5 97.4 87.0 100.0 
Average weight per 
_ pig farrowed (Ibs) 74. 28 22 3.0 2.4 3.0 2.4 3.1 


* Ration |: 98.39% alfalfa; Ration 2: 71.39% alfalfa, 27% ground yellow 
corn; Ration 3: 92.39% alfalfa, 6% animal fat; Ration 4: 71.39% alfalfa, 
21% ground yellow corn, 6% soybean oilmeal. All rations contained ap- 
proximately 2% of a vitamin and mineral supplement. 


** "A" refers to purebred gilts 


"B" refers to crossbred gilts. 





High-roughage ration would be 
used most often with sows and 
gilts in confinement when good 
pasture is not available. The 
saving in feed costs could be used 
by farmers to expand their opera- 
tions. And they would be justified 
in spending more money on fin- 
ishing the pigs for market. 


While our work is far from 
complete, we have gone far 
enough to reach 2 conclusions: 
first, gilts and sows are able to 
utilize high-producing diets; and 
second, if the roughage is of high 
quality, it can go a long way to- 
ward meeting the nutritional re- 
quirements. 








How To Reduce Your Feed Bill 


Rather than skimp on feed for the laying flock in an attempt 
to keep feed expense down, try these suggestions from John Bezpa, 
extension poultry specialist, Rutgers University. 

1. Use only top quality feed that will yield the greatest number of 
eggs per 100 pounds of feed. 

2. Eliminate waste by using feeders of the proper size and keep- 
ing the feed level at not more than one-third the depth of the hopper. 

3. Debeak birds that form the habit of wasting feed. 

Bezpa said that a bird averaging 65 to 70 percent production should 
eat about 85 pounds of feed a year. Also, feed consumption and egg 
production records help an egg producer to determine how many 
pounds of feed it takes to produce a dozen eggs. 

—Poultry Tribune 








Good Plowing Is Good Business 


A good job of plowing can be a joy to 
behold and put money in the bank... 


gan job of plowing can rep- 
resent almost one-fifth of 
the total machinery and fuel cost 
of raising a crop. 

Iowa State University reports 
that plowing with a three-bottom 
outfit costs about $2.50 per acre 

not counting labor—while har- 
vesting corn with a two-row pick- 
er costs about $3.25 per acre. By 
contrast, using a tandem disk 
costs 80 cents; harrowing, 25 
cents; four-row planting and fer- 
tilizing, $1; and four-row culti- 
vating costs 70 cents per acre. 

You can see why it’s expensive, 
when you consider that, for every 
acre plowed, about two million 
pounds of soil are cut loose, lift- 
ed, and turned. This is a major 
operation, and it’s something to 
wonder at that it can be done so 
economically. 

Because of the very nature of 
plowing, the actual cost of opera- 
tion can vary a great deal, de- 
pending upon such factors as 
sharpness of shares, adjustment 


Condensed from Prairie Farmer 


of hitch, levers, tail wheel, coul- 
ters, etc., and upon the speed of 
operation. 

Effect on Tilth 

But improper use of a plow can 
be much more costly in things 
more important than some excess 
fuel consumption. It can mean 
the difference between a good 
rootbed and a poor one. A good 
job of plowing breaks up the 
soil, increasing the porosity or air 
space in the soil. The plow layer 
of soil with good tilth will be 60 
to 75 per cent air space. 

This openness, or sponge-like 
quality, is the key to good perfor- 
mance of soil, in producing 
healthy, vigorous root and plant 
growth. Such a soil can take in 
water readily, store it until the 
roots need it, and then let it go 
again. 

Plenty of air can be present to 
support the bacterial action so 
important to maintaining soil 
quality. You can see why every 
tight clod is a waste, because it 
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can’t support plant growth as well 
as if it were in good tilth. 

Because a good job of plowing 
depends upon so many factors, it 
is not a simple matter to attain. 
One yardstick to use in evaluat- 
ing the job of plowing is the slope 
of the furrow slice. 

A furrow slice that has an 
angle of about 50 degrees with 
the horizontal, or is sloped just 
slightly steeper than the diagonal 
line drawn in a square, is consid- 
ered to be about ideal, because it 
provides the maximum breaking 
up of the soil. 

This is possible when all the 
factors are in good balance— 
speed is correct, plow is operating 
at the best “attitude,” moldboard 
type is suited to the soil, and the 
depth of operation is proper for 
bottom-width. 

When the slope of the furrow 
slice is too steep, the granulating 
action is not what it should be. 
Large clods will fall back into the 
open furrow. “Crowns” are poor- 
ly developed over the top of the 
slice, which can reduce the abili- 
ty of the soil to take in water. 
And trash can remain exposed. 
Several factors can produce these 
results. 


Running a plow on its nose is 
a common cause of slicing that is 
too steep. This practice fails to 
make full use of the curvature 
of the moldboard in twisting and 
breaking-up the slice. It is not un- 
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common to adjust a plow to run 
this way when shares become dull 
and lose suck. But it will run up 
your fuel costs and will give you 
poor results. 

“Winging” the plow over to- 
ward the unplowed land will also 
cause a slice that is too steep. 
Here again the effective operating 
curvature of the board is reduced. 
Driving too slow may also pro- 
duce these results, although more 
speed is not a substitute for pro- 
per adjustment of the plow. 

Trying to plow too deep can 
also tend to leave slices rather 
steep. Since the cutting width of 
a bottom is fixed, the depth at 





Lake Mead, formed by 
Hoover Dam, is filling up rapid- 
ly with some 700,000 tons of 
silt being washed in each day. 





which you can plow is somewhat 
limited by the size of the bottom 
on your plow. If you want to 
plow deep, then you should buy 
wider bottoms. 

At the other extreme are fur- 
row slices that are too flat. Here, 
granulation is poor throughout 
the whole mass, because the slice 
is turned too nearly upside ‘down, 
instead of being “dropped on its 
corner” so that it will fall apart. 


It is possible that the surface 
may appear to be well granulat- 
ed, while the lower part of the 
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slice may contain clods and large 
air spaces. Insufficient crown is 
another problem of slices that are 
too flat. 

Plowing at too-high speed is a 
common cause of laying slices 
too flat. This can also cause 
“pitching,” with chunks of slice 
breaking along lines which are 
diagonal to plow travel and ex- 
posing trash. Winging a plow 
over toward the plowed ground 
will also tend to leave the slices 
too flat. 


Flat Slices, Low Crowns 

Plowing relatively shallow for 
the width of the bottom will tend 
to leave flat slices with low 
crowns. And, of course, cutting 


wide with the front bottom will 
result in an uneven pattern which 
repeats with every round plowed. 

Plowing is a complex opera- 
tion, depending so much upon the 
type and condition of the soil as 
well as the design of the bottom 
and how the machine is operated, 
that it is wellnigh impossible to 
“find a recipe” for good plowing. 
Your plow dealer knows his ma- 
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chines well, and your manual can 
be helpful. 

When you buy a new plow, 
find out all you can about recent 
developments — throw -away 
shares, bottoms that leave a wider 
furrow, and various type of coul- 
ters and jointers and combina- 
tions of the two. You might also 
consider buying a larger plow 
and operating it at a somewhat 
lower speed, rather than a small- 
er one that you operate at a high- 
er speed, because the faster you 
go, the more fuel you use per acre 
plowed, according to studies at 
Pennsylvania State College con- 
ducted some time ago. 


The day may come when pri- 
mary tillage will be done with a 
different device. Researchers at 
the tillage laboratory at Auburn, 
Ala., are studying results of nar- 
rower bottoms and blades. Rotary 
tillage is also being investigated. 
But for the present, the mold- 
board plow does an important 
job. It will pay you well to oper- 
ate it more efficiently for best 
possible results. 





Cows Like It Cool! 


Cooperative research by the USDA and the Missouri Experiment 
Station shows that air-conditioned dairy shelters may be profitable for 
dairymen if average daily temperatures and relative humidity are ex- 
cessive for 60 days or more each year. The Missouri studies show that 
in a well-insulated, 100-cow, stall-type dairy barn, air conditioning 
could prevent a 10 percent decline in milk production on days when 
outside temperature is 80 degrees and the relative humidity higher 
than 75 percent. —Better Farming Methods 
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RGANIC matter is an essen- 
tial constituent of all pro- 
ductive soils. 

This fact is often disregarded 
by farmers, who generally appear 
to make no attempt to preserve 
and build up the organic matter 
content of their soils. Perhaps this 
lack of interest is due to the mis- 
conception that organic matter 
can be built up in a soil merely 
by the application of large quan- 
tities of manure or compost. In 
fact, the organic matter content 
of soil can be kept at a suitably 
high level by the adoption of 
sound farming practices. 


Both field and laboratory ex- 
periments have proved that the 
decrease in the productivity of 
many agricultural soils is caused 
chiefly by a decline in organic 
matter, resulting from incorrect 
farming practices. It has also 
been established that a deficiency 
of organic matter cannot be sup- 
plemented by the application of 


Preserve The Organic Matter 
In Your Soil 


One of it's most important functions is the stabi- 
lization of soil structure .. . 


Condensed from Farming In South Africa 


Dr. F. W. Pauli, College of Agriculture, 
Potchefstroom, South Africa 


mineral fertilizers. If the soil or- 
ganic matter is allowed to dwin- 
dle away, no amount of fertilizer 
or cultivation will maintain the 
productivity of the soil. 


Biological System 

The soil, its organic matter and 
the plant, form a biological sys- 
tem in which each of these is de- 
pendent on the other. Healthy, 
vigorous plants produce many 
tons of root material per morgen 
of soil. These roots penetrate 
deeply, opening the soil for at 
least four feet, thus allowing a 
free exchange of moisture and 
air. Furthermore, the rootlets of 
the plants die off continuously 
and represent not only a nutrient 
supply for the soil micro-organ- 
isms, but also the starting mater- 
ial for organic substances, known 
as humus. 
Humus 

Humus affects the soil fertility 
in various ways. One of its most 
important functions is the stabili- 


Reprinted by permission from 
Farming In South Africa, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria, South Africa 
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zation of the soil structure. It 
keeps the soil in an open, crumby 
condition, which is essential for 
the growth of healthy plants. As 
humus undergoes slow microbial 
decomposition, the supply of 
plant residues must be supple- 
mented continuously. If this is not 
done, the soil becomes so hard 
and compact that it can no long- 
er produce healthy plants. A di- 
minished humus content leads 
to poorer crops which results in 
decreased development of roots 
and organic matter in the soil 
and thus in a still lower humus 
content. 

To maintain soil fertility it is 
essential to break this cycle by 
ensuring that the plants are heal- 
thy and have strong root systems, 
so that they can supply the soil 
with sufficient organic matter. 


Soil Constituents 

Humus also affects the chemi- 
cal properties of the soil. All plant 
nutrients, with the exception of 
nitrates and sulphates, are absorb- 
ed by soil particles and are thus 
protected from loss by leaching. 
In this absorption process the hu- 
mic compounds are the most ac- 
tive soil constituents. A soil rich 
in humus, therefore, loses less 
plant nutrients than one with a 
low humus content. The main 
cause of excessive soil acidity is 
the loss of certain minerals, caus- 
ed by a too small humus content. 

On the other hand, certain soil 
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constituents react with applied 
phosphates in such a way that 
plants absorb them with great 
difficulty. Humus prevents and 
even reverses this reaction. It thus 
maintains the availability of the 
phosphates and soils rich in hu- 
mus generally respond better to 
fertilizers than otherwise similar 
soils with low humus contents. 
Humus itself contains plant 
nutrients which become available 
when it is decomposed by soil 
micro-organisms. Its capacity to 
absorb plant nutrients and to li- 
berate them again, make it the 





Pregnancy examinations of 
cattle by veterinarians should 
be routinely conducted, Purdue 
University veterinarians point 
out. 





ideal regulator of plant foods in 
the soil. 
Micro-Organisms 

As organic matter represents 
the most favourable medium for 
most micro-organisms, a humus- 
rich soil supports a large popula- 
tion of such organisms and also a 
great variety of them, each with 
specific functions. Organisms 
which may be harmful to the 
plant have no chance to increase, 
because their natural enemies are 
also present to keep them in 
check. Growth factors, antibiotics 
and other organic compounds 
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produced by soil micro-organisms, 
may be absorbed directly by the 
plant, improving its vigour and 
strength. 
Compost 

Humus is, indeed, the most 
valuable constituent of all good 
soils and it is the universal reme- 
dy for all worn-out soils. It opens 
up a heavy clay and imparts to it 
the good properties of a porous 
loam. It improves the fertility and 
water-retaining capacity of a 
sand, making it a better medium 
for crop production. It is small 
wonder then that many farmers 
in Europe “measure their wealth 
by the size of their compost heap” 
and that market-gardeners go to 
so much trouble to obtain organic 
matter for their lands. 

The market-gardener or the 
small-holder can manage, per- 
haps, to procure or to make suffi- 
cient compost for his small plot, 
but what about the farmer with 
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his large tracts of arable lands? 
To make and to apply adequate 
amounts of compost to even 100 
morgen every year, would be a 
tremendous and possibly an un- 
economic task. The farmer 
should, of course, make as much 
compost as he can economically. 
Farming Practices 

It has been mentioned before 
that good, vigorous crops impart 
great amounts of organic matter 
to the soil. If, therefore, the farm- 
er can maintain his soil in a high- 
ly productive state, it may not 
be necessary to supplement the 
soil organic matter by the appli- 
cation of manures or compost. It 
is, however, necessary to adopt 
sound farming practices which in- 
volve, amongst other things, the 
planting of different crops in ro- 
tation, periodic resting of the soil 
under a grass ley and the use of 
adequate amounts of lime and 
fertilizers. 





Why Continue 


Conservation? 


“Some may wonder why in the Light of Soil Conservation’s splen- 
did record, and in view of our present huge surpluses, it is necessary for 
us to maintain soil and water conserving activities. There are no pat 
answers to these questions, but there are certain factors which I be- 
lieve we must understand and recognize: 

“First, our population is growing by leaps and bounds. Today it 
is about 175 million. By 1980 we will count some 245 million persons 
within the borders of the United States, and by the year 2,000 — 329 
million. By 2,010, the Census Bureau tells us our population will ap- 


proach 400 million.” 


—Senator Ellender, Tuesday Letter 




















HE age-old axiom “like be- 

gets like” is gaining new di- 
mensions in modern-day beef 
cattle breeding. 

Successful ranchers are learn- 
ing that they cannot pick superior 
animals for breeding-stock by eye 
measurement alone. They have 
found that type and productive 
ability of an animal are separate 
characteristics. You can see an 
animal’s type but not its perform- 
ance, and performance is what 
counts. The true productive po- 
tential of an animal can be es- 
tablished only through a record 
of what it and its offspring have 
done. 

Walter Kruse, assistant animal 
husbandman in the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at 
McGregor, and others have been 
studying performance data since 
a beef cattle testing program was 
inaugurated at the station 10 
years ago and believe that good 
performance records are like 
money in a savings account. “If 


Performance Records And 
How To Use Them 


Take the time to record test data. It's 
the key to permanent improvement of 
E your beef cattle herd... 


Condensed from Humble Farm Family 










Reprinted by permission from Humble Farm Family, P. O. Box 2180, Houston 1, Texas 


you know what you have in beef 
cattle,” Kruse says, “you can 
draw on it when you want to.” 
The value of good records was 
proved vividly by the group of 
cattle performance tested at Mc- 
Gregor last fall. The 296 animals 
proved to be one of the very best 


groups to pass through the sta- 


tion since the testing program 
was initiated. And this outstand- 
ing record was achieved despite 
very bad weather for feeding cat- 
tle in the Texas Blacklands. Ani- 
mal husbandmen at McGregor 
attribute the good performance 
directly to records. “It proves,” 
points out Kruse, “that both the 
experiment station as well as the 
cooperators who have been here 
for a number of years have made 
progress with their record keeping 
and with the testing program.” 
Although all records that are 
kept on an animal are valuable, 
some prove more worthwhile and 
practical than others. After a de- 
cade of recording performance 
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tests at the McGregor Station, 
Kruse recommends the following 
records and record-keeping pro- 
cedures that a rancher might con- 
sider if he desires to run a per- 
formance test of his own. 


1. Birth weight. Although birth 
weight is an important record 
kept by various central testing 
stations and is considered an in- 
tegral part of the experimental 
procedure, it is a statistic that 
very few ranchers will want to 
keep for themselves. Recording 
birth weights will seldom prove 
practical from an average ranch- 
er’s viewpoint. 

2. Weaning weight. This is one 
of the most important records 
that a rancher can keep on an 
animal. For the weaning weight 
of a calf affects the profits of a 
cow herd owner probably more 
than any other single factor. It 
is influenced by two things: milk 
production of the dam and 
growth ability of the calf. Ranch- 
ers should take weaning weights 
when calves are between the ages 
of five to eight months. 


3. Pounds per day of age. This 
statistic also is very important for 
a rancher to keep in a perform- 
ance testing program. He may in- 
clude this as part of his records 
by weighing his yearling cattle 
when they are from 12 to 18 
months old, then dividing the 
days of age by the weight. By re- 
cording the pounds per day of 
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age of his cattle, a rancher can 
tell if each animal has been grow- 
ing consistently throughout its en- 
tire life. 

4. The gain on test. The ability 
to make fast gains after weaning 
is recognized as an important 
characteristic of beef cattle and 
good records should be kept on 
the gain. Members of the Exten- 
sion Service and Experiment Sta- 
tion staffs, in conference with 
representatives of the Beef Cattle 
Breed Associations and perform- 
ance testing associations agree 
that the following rules would 
help standardize gain tests and 





Even when _ opportunity 
knocks, a man still has to get up 
off his seat and open the door. 





thus provide the greatest amount 
of useful information and a basis 
for making meaningful compari- 
sons. (1) The cattle should be on 
the test ration for 14 days before 
the initial weights are taken (2) 
Rate-of-gain tests on bulls should 
last at least 140 days for reliable 
results (3) Tests for heifers 
should last at least 112 days (4) 
The cattle should be 6 to 13 
months old when the test begins. 

5. Gain ratio. In a good set of 
performance records, ranchers 
need to evaluate an animal on its 
ability to gain in relation to the 
rate of gain of other animals 
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which were fed the same way, at 
the same place, during the same 
period, and were of the same 
breed and sex. This may be done 
by the use of a “gain ratio.” This 
ratio shows how the animal com- 
pares with the average for the 
same breed and sex, and makes 
possible a comparison of one 
year’s results with those from 
other years. The gain ratio is 
computed for each animal by di- 
viding its gain on test by the av- 
erage gain on test of animals of 
the same group and multiplying 
by 100. Thus, an average animal 
will have a gain ratio of 100 





One of the fundamentals of 
learning how to speak is know- 
ing when not to. 





while any animal below average 
will have a gain ratio below 100, 


and one above average a gain 
ratio above 109. 


6. Records on the sire and dam. 
Progeny records on the sire and 
dam give an important insight to 
what a rancher can expect from 
a cow or bull in a breeding pro- 
gram. In other words, if you have 
a sample of 15 good calves from 
a cow herd selected at random, 
you can feel that the sire has 
continued to perform well. From 
a random sample of cows, a ran- 
cher soon knows that Bull A is 
doing a better job than Bull B. 


Research has proved that cows 
tend to stay in the same relative 
position in performance records 
to other cows. In other words, 
one cow which tends to be in the 
bottom half of one calving season 
tends to repeat heiself the follow- 
ing season. 

7. Feed efficiency. This is one 
record with which few ranchers 
who run their own tests likely will 
be concerned. It calls for individ- 
ual feeding of cattle, thus bring- 
ing on a high amount of labor 
and equipment. If such records 
can be obtained, however, the 
data is extremely valuable for 
high gaining cattle tend to be 
more efficient than the low gain- 
ers. The relative ability of beef 
cattle to convert feed into meat 
is considered heritable and among 
bulls of the same age and size, 
the faster-gaining animals are 
commonly the more efficient feed 
converts. Some bulls can gain 100 
pounds on as little as 600 pounds 
of a feed mixture while other ani- 
mals require more than 1,000 
pounds of the same feed per 100 
pounds gain. 

8. Carcass information. This 
also is a very valuable record to 
have although it is difficult for 
most ranchers to obtain. When 
possible, a rancher should obtain 
data on the square inch of rib- 
eye per 100 weight of carcass, the 
tenderness of the meat, and the 
pounds of chilled carcass per day 
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of age. But the job of getting 
these statistics can be very costly 
for the average rancher, consid- 
ering the skilled labor required 
for a carcass survey. Perhaps the 
next best thing a rancher can do 
is to keep alert to what is going 
on in the field so that he may 
use whatever facts that research 
brings out on the subject. Re- 
search already has shown that 
higher gainers tend to score 
slightly higher in conformation 
than low gainers, although the 
difference is small. Carcass quali- 
ty, such as dressing per cent and 
per cent of high priced cuts, has 
been shown not to be related to 
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conformation except to a very 
small degree. Researchers are in- 
terested in trying to relate carcass 
information with physical quali- 
ties of an animal. They have 
found that big-boned cattle tend 
to have more red meat. 
Although all of these records 
are important to a cattle breeder, 
Kruse and other performance 
testers say that the three main 
points a rancher should consider 
are weaning weight, pounds per 
day of age, and the gain on test. 
These statistics are so simple that 
an average man can obtain them 
without any training. All you 
need are scales and birthdates. 





Cattle Gain Faster In Shaded Feed Lots 


Cattle in shaded feedlots gain faster than animals fed in un- 
shaded lots, and those exposed to cooling breezes do better than un- 
shaded cattle, according to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Hereford steers on shaded lots gained an average of 2.28 pounds 








daily in experiments in the Imperial Valley of California by scientists 
of USDA’s Agricultural Research Service in cooperation with the 
California Agricultural Experiment Station. 

To test the value of good wind exposure on a feed!ot, the scien- 
tists raised another group of steers on a lot equipped with fans and 
these gained an average of 1.85 pounds daily. Steers in wire corrals 
with neither fans nor shade, in contrast, gained only 1.63 pounds 
daily. Shade plus the fan resulted in gains averaging 2.15 pounds a 
day. 

For each pound of gain, the unshaded cattle consumed 9.28 
pounds of feed, the scientists found. Unshaded animals exposed to the 
breeze of fans consumed 8.72 pounds. The shaded animals had the 
best average, 7.90 pounds of feed for each pound of gain, while the 
animals under shade and exposed to the fan consumed 7.98 pounds 
of feed. —New Mexico State University 
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Grain-Mix Know-How ....... o+e+-Dec. 1959 


Feed Grain in Drv Period? ..... . Dec. 
Where We Are in Dairying ...... Dec. 
New Mastitis Vaccine ............ Dec. 
Feed Heifers tor Growth .........Jan. 
Goldings Test SNF .........-+.0+- Jan. 
Loose Housing for Dairy Cattle ....Feb. 
Feed Heifers to Breed Earlier ...... Feb. 
Reduce Herd Turnover ............ Feb. 
Problem Antibiotics in Milk ....... Feb. 
Can You Afford A Bull? .......... Feb. 


Steps To Cleaner Milking Machines .Feb. 
Pasture Rearing Bucket Fed Calves March 
Plan Calf Pens ........... +++.-March 
Herringbone Stalls Speed Milking .March 
Herds Get Larger, So Do Problems March 
Why Cows Leave Home .......... April 
Do Calves Cost Too Much .........May 
Treating Posts To Last ............May 


10 Points for Dairy Profits ........ July 
Supplemental Feeding ............ July 
Foundation Cows ....... cocccccce cd 


FARM BUILDINGS & SHOP WORK 


Good Posts Important ............Dec. 
Getting Best From Concrete ......March 
Planning a New Silo ...........- April 
Aeorate Stored Grain ............ April 
FARM MANAGEMENT 

Need Remodel Livestock ......... Oct. 
Look At Farm Problem ........... Nov. 
Should You Specialize? ..........Nov. 
Grain Marketing Questions .......Nov. 
Help Son Start Farming .......... Nov. 
What's A Dollar Worth? .......... Nov. 
Where To Start on Farm Problem’. .Dec. 
Swindle Farmers Fall For ......... Dec. 
Farm Public Relations ............ Dec. 
What Happened to 1958 Corn Dec. 


Use Government Programs 
How Low Are Farm Prices 
Start Your Son As Partner 
Whe Bly POR .cccccccceccccccees . 
Chances Make Money in 1960 ....Jan. 
Can Population Catch Food Supply Feb. 
Who'll Gain From More Livestock? .Feb. 
Should You Rent or Own a Farm ..Feb. 





Agricultural Public Relations ...... Feb. 
10 Ways to Lose on Livestock ...March 
We Can Reduce The Surplus ..... March 
Check Corn Yields in Field ...... Aoril 
Corn Vs. Meadows? ..........-++.- May 
Full Story About Subsidies ........ May 
Changing Livestock Farmer ........ July 
What's Your Son Going To Do ..... July 
FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 

Electr hanization on Farm ..... Nov. 
Farm Welding Equipment ......... Nov. 
Machines Raise Your Wages ...... Dec. 
Push Button Your Answer? ........ Dec 
Importance of Horsepower ........ Jan. 
What Machinery Really Costs ..... Jan. 
Life from Your Old Battery ........ Feb. 
Coming — Hay Wafer Machines .. .Feb. 
Aeorate Stored Grain ............ April 
Four-Wheel Drive Tractors ......... May 
Flail Type Field Chopper .......... July 
Managing Farm Machinery ........ July 
FEEDS 


Corn Feeding Comparisons ........Oct. 











ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 


How Much Fiber in Ration? ...... Oct. 1959 
High Moisture Corn .......-.-005- Oct. 1959 
Enzymes, Newest Beef Boosters ....Oct. 1959 
Behind Push For Pullets? .......... Oct. 1959 
Where Are on Additives .......... Oct. 1959 
Heat Dried Corn Good Feed ...... Nov. 1959 
Rumen Revolution ...........-+++. Feb. 1960 
Minerals in Ration ..........+-+- March 1960 
Corn Alone, Expensive Ration .-April 1960 
Feed High Moisture Corn ........ April 1960 
Use of Feed Additives ....... «-+.-duly 1960 
FERTILIZERS 

Manure Worth $500 .............- Feb. 1960 
Does Fertilizer Harm Soil? ........ Feb. 1960 
Fertilize, Analyze, Better Forage .March 1960 
Plant Food Corn Absorbs ........ April 1960 
Fertilize For Efficient Crops ...... April 1960 
Right Place for Starter Fertilizer ..April 1960 
Hidden Hunger in Crops .......... May 1960 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 

Coming — Hay Wafer Machines ...Feb. 1960 
Inoculation Costs Little, Pays Lot .March 1960 
Plant Corn Solid for Green Feed ..April 1960 
New Haying Methods ............ May 1960 
Why Condition May ..cccccccccccce July 1960 
HOGS 

Pregnant Sow Core ...........++.. Oct. 1959 
Feeding Young Pigs ............- Oct. 1959 
Ameria tm Pigs .cccccccccccccce Oct. 1959 
Te We GD ccccccccccccvcsed Oct. 1959 
How To Castrate Pigs ............ Oct. 1959 
Your Hogs Over-Corned? .......... Oct. 1959 
Hogs on Concrete ......-.....06. Nov. 1959 
How Long Hog Slump Last? ctscnen Nov. 1959 
Modern Swine Feeding .......... Nov. 1959 
Hygromix for Sows, Pigs ........ Dec. 1959 
Gain Faster on Pelleted Feed ...... Dec. 1959 
Management Recommendations -Dec. 1959 
Those Awful Extra Pounds ........ Dec. 1959 
Chay GREED co cccccccccccecccces .-Dec. 1959 
Think Twice About Hogs in 1960 ..Jan. 196° 
Managing Brood Sow and Litter ...Jan. 1960 
Drylot Hog Feeding Expands ...... Jan. 1960 
Start Right With Pigs ............ Feb. 1960 
Artificial Insemination, Swine ..... Feb. 1960 
How to Take Backfat Measurement March 1960 
Baby Pig Diseases ............. March 1960 
Comparing Swine Breeds ........ March 1960 
Disease-Free Hogs ...........+-.. March 1960 
Repeat Breeder Sows Expensive April 1960 
Whot's Ahead in Hogs ............ May 1960 
Ceoding Wags ..cccccccccccccccccs July 1960 
Cool Hogs, More Profits ........... July 1960 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 

Systemics for Plants, Animals Jan. 1960 
ee ee GE kanvecdecevcteuces Feb. 1960 
Com Vilowes te Sell ...ccccccccs April 1960 
Corn Seed Treatments ......... ..-April 1960 
Corn Insect Control Program ...... April 1960 
Nematode Trouble Increasing ...... May 1960 
Rust Alarms Protect Corn .......... ay 1960 
Strides In Insecticides ............ July 1960 
PASTURES 

Spring Grass 8 Months ........... Oct. 1959 
Ton Beef Per Acre .........-s005- Oct. 1959 


Fertilize, Analyze, Better Forage .March 
Green Chopping, Rotational Grazing May 


Suden Grass - Hot Weather Ins. ...May 
POULTRY 

Hens Get Enough Energy? ........ Oct. 
Common Sense about Feed Ad'tives Jan. 
14 Hours A Day Laying .......... Feb 
Spraying Keeps Eggs Fresh ...... March 
Better Poultry Feed Efficiency ..... April 
Pests Thrive in Sun ........2-00005 July 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

Robbers Take Sheep ...........-. Oct. 
Ahead for Sheepmen ............ Nov 
Flying Blind in Sheep? ........... Dec 
How To Measure Wool Shrinkage ..Jan 
100 Lb. Lambs 100 Days ......... Jan 
er ererrerr rr Feb 
Creep Feeding Lambs .......... March 
Rotational Creep Grazing Lambs April 
Insecticides To Use ...........44:5 May 
Sheep Foot Rot Control ........... May 
CD GND ccc cviccvcecses July 
SILAGE 

How Corn Silage Measures Up Jan. 
Planning a New Silo ............ April 
Make Good Corn Silage ........ April 
Bruised vs. Coarse Forage Silage ..May 
SOILS 

Does Fertilizer Harm Soil? ........ Feb 
Soil Testing, Real Private Eye April 
Deep Rooted Planis Open Soil ....April 
Compaction, No. 1 Problem ....... July 
VETERINARY 

IN el gecs ni ato ew pec ici Oct 
Rearing Orphan Animals .......... Oct 
How To Castrate Pigs ............. Oct 
SED sescescessevnnent Oct 
CRE eee Oct 
Infertility in The Cow ............ Dec 
What Causes Water Belly? ....... Dec 
New Mastitis Vaccine ............ Dec 
Systemics for Plants, Animals ..... Jan 
How To Use Vet Thermometer ..... Jan 
How To Clip Pig Teeth ........... Feb 
SE WE OE cece catecvesicnves Feb 
Take and Read Backfat ......... March 
What Makes Animal Eat ........ March 
Dehorn ‘em When Young ........ March 
Question of Antibiotics ........... April 
Sheep Foot Rot Control ........... May 
Will Vaccination Lick Mastitis? ....May 
Tips For Livestock Health .......... July 
WEEDS 

New Granular Weed Killers ..... March 
White Death for Canadian Thistle .May 
Se Gee WEED cccceccccncescness May 
Wettable Powder in Weed Sprayers . July 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Don’t Blame Research ........... Jan 
How To Train Your Dog .......... Feb 
Farm Tour of Russia ........... March 
15-Acre Farm in France ......... April 


Remember Those Horse Stories 


1960 
1960 


1960 
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1960 


1960 
1960 


. 1960 


1960 
1960 
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FARMER'S DIGEST 
CUTTER-CLEANER- 
SCRAPER TOOL 





Cleans spreader beaters. Scrapes plow and cultivator shovels. Cuts 
weeds and briars. Open bales. Cutlery steel head has knife-sharp cut- 
ting hook, broad scraping edge. 20” long. Hanger, hardwood handle. 
Order one from Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, for each tractor. 
$1.69 each. Two for $3.00. 








FARMER'S DIGEST «| _ SASTATE Pics 
PIG & CALF 
CASTRATING KIT 
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With New Castra- | ststst 
Knife, _ Illustrated Bones 
Instructions, Lanyard, | yrmrum: 
Extra Blades. —— ) 





Do your own castrating and do it right. Half a litter or one calf 
pays for this kit. The new Castra-Knife is a sharp, handy, safe razor- 
blade cutter. Unlike old type castrators, it is always super sharp for a 
fast, sanitary, humane job. It is safer for you and the animal because 
blade sets to limit depth of cut, also retracts and is shielded when not 
in use, 


Authorities say illustrated instructions are best ever prepared 
covering old scrotal sac operation and new college-approved, simpli- 
fied ventral incision method. Plastic lanyard cord with swivel suspends 
knife from clothing to free hands between operations. Saves time and 
avoids contamination. Kit also includes five extra blades and a plastic 
case. Order from this ad. Send only $1.29 to Farmer’s Digest. Postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











NEW FARMER'S DIGEST 
BABY PIG LITTER FEEDER 


Start pigs on new creep feeds as 
early as possible to make money with 
hogs. This new feeder fits in corner of 
the pig creep near the heat lamp to 
start pigs eating as young as five days. 
Helps you get fast, low cost gains. 
Feeder front panel adjusts to allow a 
little or a lot of feed in 
pan. Saves feed, avoids 
waste. When litters run 
together four single 
feeders make one large 
Complete 


structions. 


4 FEEDERS only 
$9.85 Postpaid 


feeder. in- 














FARMER'S DIGEST FARM AND HOME FILES 





8 Files, Only $2.95 Postpaid 


Now, keep your farm business records filed neat and 
handy, right at your finger tips. Avoid losing expense 
records that save tax money. Keep machinery instruc- 
tion books, crop and livestock records, etc. Made of 
white-lined cardboard covered with leather-like, forest 
green paper. Shipped folded flat. Look fine on your 
office or home bookshelves. Available with printed 
labels at right. Size 2" thick by 10" high by 7” 
deep. Specify files desired by number. Send check 
to address below. 


Especially for Farmer's Digest — 






Special file holds one year of Farmer's 
Digest. Makes a 1000-page, complete- 
ly indexed library of a one 
yeor subscription. Has ad- 
vantages over binding that 
costs $4.00 per year. Or- 
der with other files listed 
at right or send 50c for 
one file, $1 for three. 


- Unpaid Bills, 
. Livestock Records 
. Cow Production 
. Farmer's Digest 
- Reader's Digest 
+ National Geographic 
- Breeding Records 

. Soil 
. Poultry Records 
- Secial Security 
. 4-H Records 

. F. F. A. Records 

. Veterinary Information 
- Government Programs 
- Cancelled Checks 

. Kitchen File 

- Comic Books 


SPENAVSON= 


FILES AVAILABLE 
(Order by number) 


- Contents: (You fill in) 
- Agricultural Bulletins 


Machinery Manuals 
Swine Records 

Crop and Field Records 
Paid Bills and Receipts 
Receipts 


Records 


Records 
Records 


ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


vere 








Farmer's Digest Farm Account System 
Lets Your Bank Keep Your Books 


Saves time and taxes. Here’s how it works: 
You deposit all farm income, using the handsome, 
cloth-bound Easy Way Deposit Book instead of 
your old bank book. Opposite the teller’s entries, 


you jot down where money came from in ample | _rarmer's 
space provided. To record expenses, pay every- pt BOOK 
thing possible by check and note cash spent in 
handy forms provided. Thus, at end of year, you 
have accurate substantiated records to summarize | ,..,... et 
in the 48-page Easy-Way Account Book. Regular | == ¢t 4 
$1.95. Special Price $1.00. 


New Corn Grower's Check Tape 


This new idea helps 
you use latest approv- 
ed practices to grow 


<SS= 
; TABLE 
' more corn. Does four | | CHECK Your Planter eee 
jobs in a jiffy: (1) 


checks planter drop to make sure you plant enough seed, (2) counts 
stand per acre when corn comes up, (3) estimates yields before pick- 

ing, (4) tells bushels your picker left in field. To read tape, just lay 
along row and count seed, p:ants or ears. For seed count, operate 
planter on hard lane. 108”. Only $1.29 postpaid. 
























Book: "Developing A Profitable 
Dairy Herd" 


Book tells whole story of how experts at 
Carnation Milk Farms built a record-break- 
ing herd . . . revealing secrets every dairy- 
man can use. Covers everything — buildings. 
breeding, diseases, feeds, feeding, manage- 
ment, veterinary treatment. Brings practical 
help to overcome dairy problems. Well illus- 
trated. Coth. 224 pages. Regular price 
$3.50. Special price $1.75 postpaid. 


Order From — Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














ON OUR FARM — where we publish Farmer’s Digest — we find 
many new ways of doing our farm work better and easier. Our staff 
developed some of these ideas into useful products that other farm- 
ers said they liked. Thus encouraged, we offered them to farm manu- 
facturers for use as premiums and special offers in sales promotion. To 
our surprise, they were so well received that you may already have 
one or more. We offer these same products on these pages. Just 
send your order to Farmer’s Digest. All prices are quoted postpaid to 
you. We invite inquiries from dealers, distributors, premium users. 





New Easy 
Way to — 


Beef Cattle 


A new, low cost tape 
now makes it easy for 
you to accurately esti- 
mate the weight of your 
feeder and beef breeding 
cattle. For many purpos- 
es, it substitutes for a 
scale costing several hun- 
dred dollars. Tested on an experiment station beef herd, scale and 
tape weights differed less than 2% on total weight of 38 head. Use 
it to keep track of daily gain and thus check the effectiveness of your 
feeding program. Use it also to “weigh” fed cattle and market for the 
most profit. For cattle from 82 to 1888 pounds. One side estimates 
weight of fed cattle in grades Medium, Good, Choice and Fancy. 
Other side for feeder, beef breeding and crossbred cattle. To use, just 
place around heart girth, pull tight, and read correct scale. Side 
sewed 108” long, 1” wide. Extra strong, non-stretchable, plastic coated 
fabric in double thickness. Money back guarantee. Send check or M. 
O. to Farmer’s Digest. $1.59 for One Tape, $4.49 for Three, $16.95 
for Twelve. Low cost tapes available for premium use. 





ORDER FROM — FARMER'S DIGEST, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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